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FOREWORD 


At  my  request  this  Study  Guide  was  prepared  by  the  YIVO  Institute  for 
Jewish  Research  for  a  correspondence  course  in  elementary  Yiddish  to  be 
offered  by  University  of  Wisconsin— Extension  in  1973.   This  course  will 
meet  the  needs  of  the  growing  number  of  students  throughout  the  country 
who  have  no  ready  access  to  formal  classroom  instruction  and  supervision. 
The  Study  Guide  will  also  benefit  the  many  young  teachers  being  called  upon 
to  instruct  the  ever-growing  number  of  classes  in  Yiddish  on  university 
campuses  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

I  want  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  Wisconsin  Society  for 
Jewish  Learning,  its  president  Norman  Gill,  and  especially  to  two  of  its 
board  members,  Phillip  Lerman  and  Bernard  Solochek,  for  their  enthusiastic 
interest  and  response  that  made  possible  this  historic  introduction  of 
Yiddish  into  the  university  curriculum.   This  correspondence  course  may 
prove  to  be  a  milestone  in  the  history  of  Yiddish  Studies  on  American 
campuses. 

Suggestions  for  additional  courses  in  Yiddish  and/or  Jewish  Studies 
may  be  addressed  to  Professor  Menahem  Mansoor,  Chairman,  Department  of 
Hebrew  and  Semitic  Studies,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin 
53706. 

Menahem  Mansoor 
Joseph  L.  Baron  Professor 
of  Hebrew  Studies 
Madison,  October  1973 
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INTRODUCTION 


Why  Study  Yiddish? 

"In  the  years  since  World  War  II,  there  has  developed  in  the  United 
States  and  other  English-speaking  countries  a  greatly  increased  interest 
in  the  Yiddish  language,  its  literature,  and  the  culture  of  its  speakers. 
The  language  has  become  a  subject  of  study  on  many  levels,  from  colleges 
and  universities  to  widely  scattered  informal  groups.   Translations  from 
the  Yiddish  and  scholarly  investigations  of  the  Yiddish  language  and  the 
related  culture  have  been  actively  pursued"  (Uriel  Weinreich,  Modern 
English-Yiddish,  Yiddish- English  Dictionary,  New  York,  McGraw-Hill  and 
YIVO,  1968,  p.  vii).   This  statement  from  "Author's  Preface"  is  now  more 
true  than  five  years  ago,  when  it  was  written.   The  study  of  Yiddish 
language  and  literature  has  been  introduced  in  over  thirty  colleges  and 
universities  throughout  the  country.   There  is  a  great  interest  in  Yiddish 
also  abroad,  primarily  in  Israel,  but  also  in  France  and  Germany. 

Yiddish  which  is  almost  1000  years  old  accompanied  the  Ashkenazic  era 
of  Jewish  history,  terminated  by  the  Holocaust  annihilation  of  East  European 
Jewish  communities.   The  period  was  of  great  importance  and  achievements,  it 
shaped  the  Jewish  experience,  the  Jewish  way  of  life  and  intellectual  history, 
and  left  an  indelible  impact  on  world  Jewry  of  the  present.   The  prominent 
essayist  Maurice  Samuel  said  that  Yiddish  "more  than  most  languages  ...  is 
a  ciphered  history  of  the  people  who  created  it  (In  Praise  of  Yiddish,  New 
York,  Cowles,  1971,  p.  3).   The  realization  that  Yiddish  is  a  key  to  the 
cultural  treasures  created  by  the  Jewish  people  during  a  millenium  of  living 
in  the  Diaspora  is  one  factor  in  the  revival  of  interest  in  that  language. 
Another  is  the  growing  interest  in  the  ethnic  heritage  of  peoples  with 
various  backgrounds  living  together  in  a  modern  society.   Yiddish  is  still 
very  much  alive  in  this  country,  as  well  as  abroad,  and  the  daily  press, 
the  periodicals  and  books  published  in  this  language  are  a  testimony  rf  its 
present-day  vitality  and  significance. 


Structure  of  the  Course 

This  is  a  guide  to  the  study  of  Uriel  Weinreich's  College  Yiddish  . 
fifth  revised  edition,  1971  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  text).   The 
Study  Guide  was  prepared  by  the  YIVO  Institute  for  Jewish  Research  for  a 
correspondence  course  offered  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin  to  students 
working  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher.   It  attempts  to  elucidate  portions 
of  the  text  and  to  provide  the  student  with  useful  supplementary  explana- 
tions and  examples.   Materials  in  each  lesson  of  the  guide  are  presented 
in  the  order  in  which  the  corresponding  materials  occur  in  the  text.   In- 
cluded in  the  head  of  each  lesson  in  the  guide  is  the  chapter  of  the  text 
to  which  it  refers. 

In  each  lesson  it  is  recommended  that  you  first  study  a  section  of 
the  text  and  then  the  corresponding  section  of  this  Study  Guide.  An  ac- 
companying record  provides  a  reading  of  materials  identified  by  their, 
location  in  the  text  and  the  Study  Guide.   The  following  order  for  the 
study  of  each  lesson  is  also  recommended:  vocabulary,  grammar,  reading 
selection,  questions,  and  exercises.   The  background  materials  in  English  ■ 
may  be  read  first  or  last.   Useful  hints  on  how  to  study  each  section  are 
given  on  pages  15-18  of  the  text. 

In  doing  the  exercises'  do  not  simply  fill  in  the  blanks.   Practice 
copying  materials  correctly  by  writing  out  entire  sentences.   Compose  full 
sentences  even  when  the  instructions  do  not  call  for  them.   It  is  more 
useful  to  write  original  sentences  than  merely  to  conjugate  the  verbs  as 
directed  (e.g.,  Exercise  A  on  page  57). 

The  Synopsis  of  Grammar  (pages  303-333  of  the  text)  provides  an  over- 
view of  the  essential  points  of  Yiddish  grammar.   It  brings  together  under 
appropriate  headings  (Nouns,  Adjectives,  etc.)  materials  previously  pre- 
sented in  different  chapters  of  the  text.  You  will  find  the  synopsis  use- 
ful for  a  review  of  the  grammar  and  for  studying  paradigms. 

For  further  independent  study,  consult  Uriel  Weinreich's  Modern  English- 
Yiddish  Yiddish-English  Dictionary  (New  York,  McGraw-Hill  and  YIVO,  1968). 

Suggestions  for  improvement  of  this  Study  Guide  will  be  gratefully 
received  and  may  be  addressed  to  the  author,  c/o  YIVO  Institute  for  Jewish 
Research,  1048  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.   10028. 


LESSON  1 
PABT  ONE:  YIDDISH  SOUNDS  (College  Yiddish  pp.  19-2U) 

The  sound  pattern  of  Yiddish  may  present  the  English-speaking  student 
with  minor  difficulties  for  the  following  reasons:  (l)  one  Yiddish  sound,  kh, 
does  not  occur  in  English;  (2)  some  Yiddish  sounds  —  1,  L,  r  —  differ  con- 
siderably from  their  English  counterparts;  (3)  some  Yiddish  sounds,  like  p_,  t, 
and  k,  which  have  nearly  equivalent  counterparts  in  English,  nevertheless  occur 
in  positions  which  are  unfamiliar  to  the  English  speaker. 

1.  /p/,  /t/,  /k/.  At  least  two  varieties  of  each  of  these  sounds  are  found 
in  English.  Hold  the  palm  of  your  hand  a  few  inches  from  you  mouth  and  pro- 
nounce English  post,  toast,  coast.  Now  say  spin,  story,  skin.  In  the  first 
series,  the  sounds  p_»  t  and  k  (at  the  beginning  of  a  word)  are  accompanied  by 
a  puff  of  air  which  can  be  felt  on  your  hand.  These  sounds  are  aspirated. 

In  the  second  series  of  words,  however,  p_,  t  and  k  (after  initial  s)   are 
pronounced  with  a  much  smaller  degree,  of  aspiration.  In  Yiddish,  only  unas- 
pirated  £,  t  and  k  are  found  —  in  every  position  in  the  word.  Thus,  while 
English  and  Yiddish  both  have  these  nearly  identical  sounds  -  unaspirated 
£,  t,  k  -  their  occurrence  is  different  in  each  language:  in  English,  only 
after  £  (spin,  stain,  ski)  and  in  Yiddish,  everywhere.  In  other  words, 
Yiddish  has  no  aspirated  p_,  t,  and  k,  even  at  the  beginning  of  a  word. 

2.  To  distinguish  voiced  and  voiceless  consonants,  hold  your  fingers  on 
your  throat  and  pronounce  first  b,  d,  g,  z   and  then  p_,  t,  k,  £.  The  vocal 
cords  vibrate  during  the  pronunciation  of  the  first  group;  these  are  called 
voiced  consonants.  For  the  second  series  of  sounds  the  vocal  cords  do  not 
vibrate;  such  sounds  are  therefore  called  voiceless. 


3.  English  t  and  d  each  have  another  pronunciation  not  found  in  Yiddish. 
Listen  to  how  they  are  pronounced  in  normal  speech  in  words  like  butter, 
putter  and  buddy,  rudder.  Here  t  and  d  (between  vowels)  are  pronounced  much 
more  quickly  than  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  word.  These  sounds,  called 
flaps,  are  not  found  in  Yiddish,  where  only  one  t  and  one  d  occur.  The  English 
word  Yiddish  and  the  Yiddish  word  yidish  are  therefore  not  identical  in  pro- 
nunciation. 

k.     zh  is  found  in  both  languages.  It  is  the  sound  of  £  in  pleasure .  In 
English  it  rarely  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  (Zsa  Zsa  Gabor)  or  at  the 
end  of  a  word  (as  in  most  pronunciations  of  rouge  and  garage) ,but  in  Yiddish 
it  occurs  freely  in  all  these  positions. 

5.  kh  normally  has  no  English  counterpart.  It  is  like  the  ch  in  German 
lac  hen,  the  j_  in  European  Spanish  jot  a  or  the  gja  in  Scots  English  light,  kh 
is  a  voiceless  sound. 

6.  ts  occurs  in  all  positions  in  Yiddish.  If  you  find  it  hard  to  pronounce 
at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  try  tse-tse  fly. 

7.  dzh  is  like  the  first  and  last  sounds  in  judge. 

8.  The  dark  1  in  Yiddish  is  similar  to  the  1  in  English  hollow,  mellow,  bolt; 
the  light  L  is  like  the  1  in  million,  vermilion,  Castillian.  The  following 
are  examples  of  Yiddish  words  that  are  distinguished  only  by  the  kind  of  1: 
mol  'time'  vs.  moL  'moth';  kale  'bride'  vs.  kale  'spoiled';  leyke  'diminutive 
of  girl's  name  leye'  vs..  Leyke  'strainer*. 

9.  Do  not  pronounce  a  vowel  between  a  syllabic  1  or  n  and  the  preceding  con- 
sonant. In  English,  for  example,  the  1  in  fiddle  is  syllabic  but  the  1  in 
the  name  Fidel  is  not.  The  n  of  button  is  syllabic  (the  o  is  not  pronounced), 


but  the  n  in  baton  is  not  syllabic. 

10.  One  acceptable  way  of  pronouncing  Yiddish  r  is  by  allowing  the  vocal 
cords  to  vibrate  during  the  pronunciation  of  kh  (such  an  r  is  called  a 
uvular  r) .  The  lingual  r ,  pronounced  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  ( similar  to 
the  r   in  Spanish  pero) ,  is  also  acceptable . 

11.  The  remark  in  the  text  about  the  absence  of  glottal  stop  in  Yiddish  (p.22) 
is  primarily  of  interest  to  students  with  a  knowledge  of  German. 

12.  Concerning  stress  in  polysyllabic  words,  notice  that  efn  consists  of 
two  syllables,  even  though  it  has  only  one  vowel.  Final  n  is  syllabic,  i.e. 
it  functions  as  a  vowel. 

EXERCISES 

A.  Divide  the  following  Yiddish  consonants  into  voiced  and  voiceless 
ones.  There  should  be  fourteen  voiced  consonants  and  ten  voiceless  ones. 
The  Yiddish  vowels  have  been  omitted  since  they  are  always  voiced,  b,  d,  dz, 
dzh,  f,  g,  h,  k,  kh,  1,  L,  m,  n,  p,  r,  s,  sh,  t,  ts,  tsh,  v,  y,  z,  zh. 

B.  How  many  syllables  are  there  in  the  words  in  part  a)  of  the 
Preliminary  Exercise  on  p.  29  of  the  text? 

C.  Do  the  Pronouncing  Exercise  on  pp.  23-21*. 


PART  TWO:  THE  ALPHABET^ X)        (College  Yiddish  pp.  25-29) 


1.  Whereas  Hebrew  recognizes  a  vocalized  script  (used  in  publications 
for  beginning  students  and  in  the  Siddur  for  example)  and  a  non-vocalized 
script,  Standard  Yiddish  recognizes  only  one  script.  The  strokes  in   2 
and    lt    the  dots  in  3,   a,  to     and   b  ,  and  the  vowel  signs  in 
g,   9,  1 ,  I  a-Bd   -  axe   mandatory,  not  only  in  texts  for  beginners  but 
in  ail  circumstances.  However,  since  some  printing  houses  lack  the 
special  type  for  these  diacritics  (strokes,  dots,  vowel  signs),  even  some 
post-1937  publications  may  deviate  from  the  standard. 


1)  Most  of  the  following  remarks  are  of  interest  to  all  students,  while 
some  are  probably  relevant  only  to  those  students  with  a  knowledge  of 
Hebrew. 


2.  The  order  and  direction  of  writing  the  individual  letters  has  been  fixed 
by  tradition.  In  letters  or  letter-groups  requiring  two  strokes,  the  right- 
hand  stroke  is  executed  first: 


Second  Strokes 

First 

Stroke 

Name 

'    or   /c 

< 

<rr 

c 

alef 

5 

0 

hey 

b 

1     - 

khes 

? 

1 

kuf 

__/i 

n 

sof 

\/er  // 

/ 

tsvey  vovn 

>/ 

/ 

vov  yud 

// 

/ 

tsvey  yudn 

Diacritics  are  added  after  the  letter  has  been  formed: 
3.  Most  letters  are  begun  from  the  top: 


o  S  a  _/  d  J   $   *  * 


Some  start  from  the  bottom: 


e  ft 


Note  the  order  in  the  following  letters  (the  dot  indicates  where  to  start): 

//\/  jj       mem 
v^^Jr  n  shlos-mem 

O        Q  samekh 

*    ~y    ayen 

h.     Note  some  variants  in  the  written  forms  of  several  letters: 


K  £  /  /  &  /    ■***• etc* 

//   >y    tsvey  vovn 


langer  fey 

5.  Some  letters  such  as  khof  and  ay in  are  often  joined  to  the  next  letter 
in  writing: 


Jo  J/ 


6. 


Here  are  some  samples  of  the  four  lines  on  p.  36  of  College  Yiddish, 


-fl  't< 


/jS.fa    ifr  flf  f&  &  fy'S 


l 


'3/1 


•k 


r-fro  fjfc  fi 'I"    ]>■'[ 

r     tfc      r3(o->''rc     I'fr  '    ^ 


'I'd   ^ 


/3/1 


//*•  ',>>#'/*  iff'"*/*  >y™# 


B 


•-- 


10 


a 


»V 


'(4/  k  /a  pQ  lc  t& 


VVI      \k   jfd    ifo   (c     J'JP      I*" 

i 


■jlJc       ,Vifc    jt.tip'*   /*  <fM[( 


H 


11 

7.  Add      v\~t  to  the  combinations  of  letters  on  p.  27  in  the  text:  e.g. 

Tjjtftn     'jazz'. 

8.  Concerning  letters  with  two  possible  sound  equivalents  (p.  27),  note 
that  :  never  represents  the  consonant  /y/.  Its  use  in  words  like  p:n, 

]  y  I  x  ,  etc .  prevents  confusion  with  »  t  /oy/  as  in  "j »  n  '  smoke '  and  with 
*  plus  a  vowel  as  in  jp  tg  [azye]  'Asia'. 

9.  While  all  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  may  occur  in  words  of  Hebrew- 
Aramaic  origin,  the  following  letters  occur  only  in  words  from  this  source: 
n,  Fi,  b,    3,  n,  5.       Note  also  that  some  words  whose  Hebrew-Aramaic 
origin  has  been  obscured  are  generally  spelled  according  to  the  phonetic 
system:  JBDjjB   'to  slaughter'  (cf.  an\V      'ritual  slaughterer"),  j  ppo  'to 
erase'  (cf.  Hebrew  prm),  etc. 
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EXERCISES 

A.  Distinguish  the  following  pairs  of  printed  letters  by  giving  the 
appropriate  transliterations.  The  Latin-letter  transliterations  are 
given  on  p.  26  of  the  text  in  the  columns  labelled  "Sound  Equivalent" 
and  "Bemarks." 

i   *  n  n  n  n 

)       i  t   n  DO 

)     %  i  1  9     * 

3  a  jj   cj  a  d 

3   1  l   :  it 

B.  Give  the  written  equivalents  of  the  following  printed  letters: 


C.  Translate  the  following: 

j'8     .^"rajy   |ix  B'-tr   pr    itjii   jogoip  yap*  j -nogs  »i   px 

D.  Bo  the  Preliminary  Exercise  on  p.  29  of  the  text. 

WRITTEN  ASSIGNMENT 

Do  exercises  A  and  B  of  Part  one  and  exercises  A,  B,  C,  and  D  of  Part  two. 
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LESSON  2 
(College  Yiddish,  Lesson  i) 

VOCABULARY 

1.  Although  some  Yiddish  place-names  may  be  very  much  like  their  English 
counterparts,  they  should,  of  course,  he  given  their  Yiddish  pronunciation, 
even  though  you  may  feel  that  you  are  pronouncing  them  with  a  "Jewish"  accent 
(©•g.   $IBp,tf   ,0"  nop). 

2.  pp*  Tjjdb  and  jogo©  pop*  J^tngs  *~t   may  be  used  synonymously  by  many 
native  speakers;  some  use  only  the  former  and  a  few  may  not  be  familiar  with 
the  latter.   pp*  npog  frequently  is  used  to  refer  to  the  entire  New  World. 

GRAMfAR 

1.  Article  and  Gender.  Since  /h/  is  a  consonant,  a  word  beginning  with  this 
sound  must  be  preceded  by  the  form  of  the  indefinite  article   g$   tM  n  g 
'a  house',  Anga  "ijaMn  g  ' a  high  mountain ' . 

2.  Although  it  is  true  that  "the  gender  of  nouns  which  denote  inanimate  ob- 
jects cannot  be  inferred  with  certainty  from  the  form  or  the  meaning  of  the 
word,"  some  more  or  less  general  rules  can  be  deduced  from  the  vocabulary  of 
Lesson  1: 

(a)  nouns  ending  in  -\y-     in  the  singular  are  usually  masculine. 

(b)  names  of  languages  are  always  neuter  (although  "jsn BV    'language' 
is  feminine). 

(c)  nouns  ending  in  /e/  (usually  written  y  or  n  )  are  usually  femi- 
nine. Although  all  of  the  pertinent  words  in  this  lesson  happen  to  be 
names  of  countries,  this  rule  is  of  much  wider  application,  e.g.   ntopD 
[mayse]  'story'. 
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3.  Word  order.  The  notion  of  sentence  unit  requires  some  explanation.  The 
sentence  Mary  reads  French  consists  of  three  words  and  three  sentence  units: 
subject,  verb,  and  direct  object.  Sentence  units,  however,  are  not  synonymous 
with  words;  a  sentence  may  be  expanded  in  various  ways  without  increasing 
the  number  of  sentence  units. 

(a)  Expansion  of  the  Subject  Unit: 
Mary 

Cousin  Mary 

Our  cousin  Mary 

Our  beloved  cousin  Mary. 

Our  beloved  cousin  Mary  whom  you  met  last  year 

etc. 

(b)  Expansion  of  the  Verb  Unit: 
reads 

reads  and  writes 

reads,  writes  and  speaks 


can  read,  write,  and  speak 

/ 


etc. 


(c)   Expansion  of  the  Object  Unit: 
French  and  Spanish 
some  French  and  Spanish 
some  French  and  Spanish  but  not  German 

etc. 

k.     With  respect  to  word  order,  consider  the  following  sentences: 

(a)  I  had  hardly  come  in  when  the  roof  collapsed. 

(b)  Hardly  had  1  come  in  when  the  roof  collapsed. 

(c)  I  have  never  seen  such  a  big  spider. 
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(d 
(e 
(f 
(g 
(h 
(i 
(j 
(k 


Never  have  I  seen  such  a  big  spider. 

One  seldom  finds  such  a  person. 

Seldom  does  one  find  such  a  person. 

Little  did  I  know  that  today  was  going  to  be  so  cold, 

In  no  other  country  can  you  find  such  flowers. 

At  the  end  of  the  book  is  an  index  of  place-names. 

By  no  means  do  I  intend  to  imply  that  .... 

Blessed  art  thou  .... 


5. 


In  each  of  these  sentences,  the  verb  or  the  verbal  auxiliary  is 
in  second  position.  The  first  position  is  occupied  by  the  subject  in 
sentences  (a),  (c),  and  (e),  by  a  direct  object  in  (g),  an  adverb  or 
adverbial  phrase  in  (b),  (d),  (f),  and  (j),  a  prepositional  phrase  in 
(h),  and  by  an  adjective  in  (k).  But,  in  every  case,  the  verb  or  the 
verbal  auxiliary  is  in  second  position.  This  phenomenon  is  now 
marginal  or  stylistic  in  English;  there  are  numerous  cases  where  the 
verb  can  stand  in  third  or  fourth  position  (e.g.  Yesterday  I  went  to 
school) .  However,  the  Yiddish  verb  almost  always  stands  in  the  second 
position.  Compare  sentences  (3)  and  (k)   and  (8)  and  (9)  on  p.  32  of 
the  text:  though  the  word-order  is  different  in  each  pair,  the  verb 
still  remains  in  second  position. 

Direct  Questions.  The  question  words     -?n  ,  jppD^ll  and  ^B*n  are 
separate  sentence  units;  when  used  to  form  questions,  they  occupy  the  first 
sentence  unit.  If   "ijjo^n  ,  pnpD^ii  or   ^S'n  are  followed  by  a  noun 
phrase,  the  question  word  plus  this  noun  phrase  is  considered  one  unit: 

?]nr  /  jjrj*  in  /  -in 


}p:  /  pjn  /  181SB7  nyo^n 
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tpr  /  pjfT  /  pjoser  jjnpo^n 

T]Tr   /  ppn  /  pgiav  "js'ii 

Similarly,  the  word    *x,    which  is  used  at  the  beginning  of  a  yes -no  question, 
is  also  a  separate  sentence  unit.     $'      and    ]mi$    however,  are  not  sentence 
units: 

?5P  *B    p«   /  pr   /  lpj*  in   /  *x 

.jr  tB  P«  /  ljn'in  /  pr  /  ,$' 
6.  Although  a  yes-no  question  may  also  be  formed  simply  by  changing  the 
intonation  and  retaining  the  word  order  of  a  declarative  sentence,  such 
questions  usually  convey  an  expression  of  surprise  or  disbelief. 

. y*  tg  ps  jyiMn  ]~i?  Jews  live  in  Asia. 

?$p  tg  px  Ip Mil  pr         Do  Jews  [really]  live  in  Asia  ?  or 

Jews  don't  live  in  Asia,  do  they? 

WRITTEN  ASSIOWENT 

Do  exercises  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F  on  pp.  33  and  3*+. 
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LESSON  3 
(College  Yiddish,  Lesson  2) 


VOCABULARY 

1.  ~\$  2      'only'  is  never  a  sentence  unit.  Its  precise  meaning  varies  de- 
pending on  the  degree  of  stress  which  it  receives: 


With  primary  stress 


With  secondary  stress 


Unstressed 


V  w        / 


t$j   ta j sj—*?  np 


He  only  reads  [i.e.  All  he  does  is  read] 

Only  he  [i.e.  he  alone]   is  reading 

He's  only  reading,  or: He  only  reads 
(but  doesn't  work) 


GRAMMAR 

1.  Adjectives  modifying  masculine  or  feminine  singular  nouns  in  the  nominative 
(=subject  case)  end  in  Tjj-  and  57-,  respectively,  whether  they  are  preceded 
by  the  indefinite  or  the  definite  article.  When  an  adjective  modifies  a 
neuter  noun,  however,  its  ending  depends  on  the  type  of  preceding  article:  e.g. 
Masculine  "?n$o  TjLD*'"U  g      iqo   .ISLOMTI  Tyi 


Feminine 


Neuter 


D$e>»  £D«  l"U  B 


T3J51?  DM!)  8 


d$dp  ji.D*  ni  n 


-US'?   J.D*  ni  D^T 


2.  Adjectives  which  end  in  a  vowel  (top  of  p.  U-0)  are  not  common,  e.g.  *  t  *7a 
(or  ^*?a)   'blue',  »i  "II   (or  $~\x)     'gray',  * "is   'early'.  In  such  cases, 
the  masculine  singular  accusative  ending  is  jjj-  ,  except  that  if  the  base 
of  the  adjective  ends  in  ys   the  masculine  singular  accusative  ending  is  □: 
e.g.  pj-»$o  'odd':   ,-p  d^b  qjjt^d  g  jpp  -px 

Adjectives  ending  in  *   (e.g.  *  la)  re  spell  this  letter  as   ?  in  the 
masculine,  singular  accusative  (see  footnote  on  p.  56  of  the  text):   3  y :  "ID 
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3.  Sentences  with  the  negative  article  )~p  always  contain  the  negative  0*3 
as  well.  Thus,  the  negative  of  oayn  g  0$n  f)Di*  is:  .oeyn  pp  0*3  o$n  c^D  1 
Here,  o*  3   negates  the  verb  and  {"p  negates  the  noun.  Note  that  while  )"*$ 

always  negates  the  indefinite  article   g  or   )g,  it  never  negates  the 
definite  article: 

.ly-ty1?  i"*?  0*3  t*k  ny  .nyiy1?  £  t*x  "i jr 

.-»y*ip,7  ip   0*3    t*K  ny     .npiy1?  ijn    »*k  tjj 

.BjDt*     0*3    OD'-n    "ly"!?1?    "»J>T        .  CJD1  *     DDwiJ    Ijjly1?    1p 

(t)Di*  0*3  DD-n  ~i 5? ~i 57 ■?  ) *» p  would  mean  'Ho  teacher  is  named  Yoysef.') 

h.        Tyt  precedes  the  indefinite  article  g  or  ]g,  but  follows  the  nega- 
tive indefinite  article  pp: 

.to'jb  lyoia.  b  ny"»    t'K  "ly 

,t»  o^n  "lyoii  nyt   pp  a*  3    t*x  "iy 

WRITTEH  ASSIGHMENT 

Do  exercises  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E  on  pp.  kl  and  ^2. 
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LESSON  k 
(College  Yiddish,  Lesson  3) 

fOCABULAHf 

1.  Although  J)1?^  'all'  generally  modifies  a  plural  noun,  it  may  also  modify 
singular  nouns  in  expressions  of  time,  e.g.  A$D  y'Jfc  'every  day'.  "I$N  y^B 
1  every  week ' . 

2.  iplp  is  not  pejorative  in  Yiddish;   npxlgntf   "lp    maybe. 

3.  In  English  'different'  means  both  'various'   and   'other'.     In  Yiddish 
jnpT'ensD  expresses  only  the  first  of  these  English  meanings: 

Tjn'i   jf 3 prangs' different  (kinds  of)  books'.      ">5P1B    conveys  the  second 
meaning:     111   IpiB    IB    vd  2' 1 'Give  me  a  different  (=other)  book'   (see 
p.  53  in  the  text). 

k.       *??  v   also  means  'synagogue',  but  'synagogue'  may  also  be  rendered  by    <?,e'. 

5.  ]T   can  be  used  for  both  men  and  voaen.     It  can  thus  be  understood  as 
'handsome'   or   'beautiful'. 

6.  No  apostrophe  is  used  before  the  possessive      d:      *[12   DniffD  Moyshe's  book. 

GBMMAH 

1.  Although  "the  type  of  plural  which  a  given  noun  takes  cannot  always  be  in- 
ferred from  the  singular  form  of  the  noun"  (p.  U-7),  some  more  or  less  general 
rules  can  be  inferred  from  the  examples  on  pp.  U7-U8  of  the  text: 

(a)  All  nouns  ending  in  i)l-  take  \y-     in  the  plural.  Most  of  these 
nouns  are  feminine. 

(b)  Many,  but  not  all,  one-syllable  words  take  )-» 
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(c)  Most  nouns  ending  in  ny-  take  D.   However,  nouns  ending  in  1y- 
that  denote  inhabitants  of  countries,  cities,  etc.  take  no  ending  in  the 
plural.  The  proper  plural  ending  for  nouns  like  "lyi^tf  "lyi   which  are 
derived  from  adjectives,  is  given  on  p.  177  in  the  text. 

(d)  All  nouns  ending  in  a  syllabic  1  take   ~|?  in  the  plural  if  they 
are  diminutives.  If  they  are  not  diminutives,  some  take  ~\y,      some  take  ]y, 
and  some  take  no  ending:   (jy^BJgo  'coat(s)',  (-)  ^"a   'beygl(s)', 
(-)<?sy'?   'spoon(s)'.  Nouns  ending  in  *?  that  take  "iy  are  always  neuter; 
those  taking  ]  y  or  no  ending  are  usually  masculine . 

(e)  Most  Yiddish  words  of  Hebrew- Aramaic  origin  that  end  in  n  take   ni  - 
in  the  plural.  In  such  cases,  the  JJ  is  dropped:    nvi   'apartment': 

n  1 1  *  -\   '  apartments '  . 

2.  Hote  that  the  gender  or  plural  of  a  Yiddish  noun  is  often  different  from 
the  gender  or  plural  of  its  cognate  in  the  source  language: 

German  Yiddish 

ladder  die  Leiter  (fem.)  nyo-"1?  Tyn  (masc.) 

teachers  die  Lehrer  onyiy1?  »n 

Hebrew 

Sabbath                 naff  (fem.)  naff  Tyi  (masc.) 

Sabbaths              ninaff  a»naff  *n 

Polish 

scarecrow             straszydJo  (neut.)  yii"  ffjpDD  *n 

scarecrows            straszydia  Dy"?"P  ffglDD  *T 


1)  Yiddish  words  may  also  differ  in  meaning  from  their  cognates  in  the 
source  languages. 
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3.  Indirect  objects  axe  in  the  dative  case  (see  p.  75  in  the  text). 

k.     Contractions  with  DJT.  When  ajjT  is  stressed  (i.e.  when  it  means  'this'), 
it  can  never  he  contracted.  The  feminine  and  plural  articles  are  never  con- 
tracted regardless  of  stress.  In  spoken  Yiddish,  the  contraction  of  unstressed 
Ojp  with  the  preceding  preposition  is  standard.  In  written  Yiddish  it  is 
favored  by  writers  who  prefer  not  to  widen  the  gap  between  the  written  and  the 
spoken  language. 

5.   0  )PD  is  often  used  in  Yiddish  where  English  prefers  a  passive  construction 
(see  the  second  sentence  on  p.  k$   in  the  text),  and  many  Yiddish  speakers  con- 
sider it  stylistically  better  than  the  true  passive  (which  will  not  be  taught 
in  the  Elementary  Course).  But  note  that  (l  )y°  can  only  ^  used  to  render 
the  English  passive  when  the  performer  of  the  action  is  understood  to  be  a 
human  being:  e.g.  He  was  killed  (=They  killed  him): 

[derharget]    ojjjnmjp  D*  K  D$n  (]  )yoj  but  He  was  killed  (i.e.  by  a  tiger, 
a  bolt  of  lightening,  etc.):   p$njU  opAimyn  t*x  "\y    (passive). 


WRITTEN  ASSIGNMENT 

Do  exercises  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  £  on  pp.  ^9  and  50. 
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LESSON  5 
(College  Yiddish,  Lesson  k) 

VOCABULARY 

1.     In  addition  to  the  titles  of  address  which  distinguish     npn      *Mr.', 
MTb      'Mrs.*  and     p.tanS  'Miss',  Yiddish  has  titles  which  distinguish  the 
equivalent  of  'Mr.'    n2n     from  'Ms.1    jjoianj      still  another  title,      tj:tb, 
can  be  used  to  address  men  and  women  alike: 


Mr. 

(l(l)"»*" 

(6(D')-i5n 

(4(3 

Mrs. 

(iy)MiB 

*     (D)jDTin 

Miss 

(5(o)p'?rns 

^-'      T  5?n  is  rarely  used  today. 

2'       po*l5n    is  much  older  than  Ms.  which  it  resembles  in  its  range  of 
meaning. 

3/      "ijriB    may  be  used  for  a  person  of  either  sex,  whether  married  or 
unmarried. 

^'      TJ^ls,    T5n      and     jjDlin   also  mean  'friend'   and,   in  organizational 
settings,    'comrade'   in  the  sense  of  'fellow  member'.     As  titles  of 
address  they  do  not  necessarily  imply  a  bond  of  friendship. 

an  older  woman,  even  if  she  is  unmarried,  is  usually  addressed  as 
■•llB,    $7DT2n     or     Tjr IB j  rarely  as      p'jriB. 


6) 


when  the  plural  forms  are  used  as  titles  of  address,  they  ue  lally  occur 
with  the  definite  article:      JJDip   D'lan  'friends  are  coming1  but 

jyoip    Aljn1?^!    D'Tan     *1        'Mr.  and  Ms.'   or'Messrs.  Goldberg  are 
coming'.     Note  that  the  plural  form      D'lSn   applies  either  to  men 
alone  or  to  men  and  women  when  they  are  addressed  together. 
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GRAMMAR 

1.  The  difference  between  n  and  VK  is  explained  on  p.  6k   of  the  text. 

2.  The  pronoun  IT  may  be  incorporated  into  the  verb  in  a  question  ?tODDi  p  ]  jjfl 
'When  are  you  coming'?  Note  that  the  suffix  10D-  is  often  pronounced 

-ste.  In  some  contexts,  the  pronoun  n  may  be  omitted:   fDTi  g  00*1 
'Are  you  going  home'?  Other  pronouns  can  rarely  be  omitted. 

3.  The  third  person  singular  pronouns  "i$>  and  *  t  may  be  used  ironically  in 
commenting  on  the  behavior  of  the  person  spoken  to  (as  if  a  third  person 
were  being  addressed):  .COB*?  "1?  ]1K  ngBtf  VK  'I'm  dying  and  he's 
laughing'  (i.e.  ...and  all  you  can  do  is  laugh). 

h.     The  first  person  plural  and  the  third  person  plural  forms  of  the  verb 
always  have  the  same  ending. 

5.  The  third  person  singular  and  the  second  person  plural  have  the  same 
ending  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  verbs  that  do  not  take  B  in  the 
third  person  singular  (e.g.  ]JM$lp,   Jtio,  ]  *})$■  t  ).  Such  verbs  have  the 
same  forms  in  the  first  and  third  person  singular: 

Regular  verb:  a*»l  1jj 

Irregular  verb :  *?$  *  y  K 

6.  If  a  person's  first  and  last  names  are  both  used  in  the  accusative  or 
dative  case,  the  following  rules  apply: 

(a)  the  first  name  takes  no  ending; 

(b)  the  last  name  takes  the  appropriate  ending  only  if  the  person  is  a  male. 
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)  nvo   y\   yx      (x) 

lyj-Den^I    Tin    yi    -j'K       (a) 

Jp-oan^ji    nvo    (">2n)   jj»    y*      (a) 

poan^i   po^in   yt   -px      (n) 
j-opT?^a   m*  (jjon2n)  $n  -pa     (t ) 

However,  even  in  sentences  like   (2)  and   (a),  the  ending  is  some- 
times omitted:  cf.     fiB  ,^-.%  ]is  on  p.  6l  in  the  text. 

7.  IjnJS  also  means  'different'  in  the  sense  of  'a  different  type  of 
and  thus  contrasts  vith  jntjT'ttngs  'various'.  Note  also  that  whereas 
Ijp  Jg  has  both  a  singular  and  a  plural  form,  J  JjjT'znSB  is  used  only 
before  plural  nouns. 

8.  Omitting  the  article.  All  the  prepositions  listed  here  end  in  /n/. 

If  the  preposition  ends  in  another  sound,  the  article  is  as  a  rule  not 

omitted. 

pngB  Djn    22   or    pigs   DS2 

i\V    "»p    22 

9.  On  the  other  hand,   JDgOtf   yop%  j^kibb  always  requires  the  article: 

DM"U     ]pJ2t     {B£Dtf    pop*  J'-KTSB    »1 

WRITTEN  ASSICfflMENT 

Bo  exercises  A,  B,  C,  S  and  £  on  pp.  57  and  58. 
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LESSON  6 
(College  Yiddish,  Lesson  5) 

VOCABULARY 

1.  2MK      'if   is  used  only  to  express  a  condition:        "»  1  t|<   D$n   VK   a»  i  8 
•  ••1P12   *>%  b    "if  you  have  so  many  letters,   (then)...'     When  English  if 

means    'whether',  Yiddish  requires     * X:     'I  don't  know  if  she's  here  today.' 

2.  "7' 5    M  tg        means   'so  many*   and   'so  much': 

ippi  x    *?*  S    *  i  tg   o*  3    To   2»  X  Don't  give  me  so  much  sugar 

Tjja'l   "?*§    *  l  *8    ]^!jn   M  They  have  so  many  books 

3.  t»K*D  is  the  contracted  form  of       t*8    djj  or     »'«    jjd    (jd   »   op)  and    t»a    D$i, 

1*.       DD$s   *T    also  means   'post  office'. 

5.     Note  the  shift  in  stress  from    agD'*  "7p  (stressed  on  the  first  syllable) 
to      jttgQ*  l?p( stressed  on  the  second  syllable). 

GBAMAR 

1.  The  imperative  with  no  ending  (e.g.  A$t)  is  used  with  persons  whom  one 
addresses  as   i  i  j  the  imperative  form  with  o  -  is  used  for  persons  addressed 
as   VK, 

2.  Although  the  personal  pronoun  is  usually  omitted  in  the  imperative,  it 
may  be  used  for  emphasis,  as  in  English.  (In  the  next-to-last  line  of  the  Joke 
$PXBAi*3$p  on  p.  62:   n  Tip:^p  ox'K  ,D*n  'Khayem,  now  you  conjugate ! ) 

3.  The  use  of   T$?  ,  *  ?  and  Dp.  The  gender  of  the  noun  generally  determines 
whether  it  is  referred  to  as   Tjj  f%  t  or  Dp: 
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1 t    ...ojgn    *T 


oy    ..."p^  D?"1 


Some  personal  nouns  which  axe  grammatically  neuter,  are  exceptions  to  this  rule: 

am    D$T  'wife',  and  'TT^o   D$n    'girl',  are  referred  to  as       *  t j       'nor    D$p 

'boy'  maybe  referred  to  as      1?  or     Dyj  ll'p    D$l   'child'   and    ^p*  rs    D$n 

'grandchild',  may  be  referred  to  as     djj     or,  depending  on  the  sex  of  the  child 
or  grandchild,  as    15?    or     "  1 . 

k.      n     and     "»*x    'you' 


Familiar 

Singular 

n 

Plural 

Formal 

VX 

"PX 

A  person  who  is  addressed  by  his  surname  should  also  be  addressed  as  vs.  If 
he  is  addressed  by  his  first  name,  he  is  usually  addressed  as  in  but  may  also 
be  addressed  as   VK,   VK  is  always  more  formal  than  n  and  the  surname 
always  more  forma],  than  the  given  name. 

EXERCISES 

1.  01  x  in  Exercise  D,  Number  9  is  the  contraction  of  is  and  djjt. 

2.  In  Exercise  F,  Number  1,  the  reverse  order  in  Yiddish  (i.e.  'Children,  don't 
laugh! ' )  is  often  considered  more  idiomatic. 

WRITTEN  ASSIGNMENT 

Do  exercises  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F  on  pp.  65-66. 
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Midcourse  Test 
(College  Yiddish,  Lesson  6) 

VOCABULARY 

1.  Dp,   $jd,   and   pa.  are  hesitation  forms  like  English  uh. 

WRITTEN  ASSIGNMENT 

Do  Exercises  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  and  H  on  pp.  69-70  and  the  Review  Questions 

on  pp.  71-72. 
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LESSON  7 
(College  Yiddish,  Lesson  7) 

VOCABULARY 

1*    a:  payn  refers  to  the  Hebrew  language  in  general;  modern  Israeli 
Hebrew  is    B'TSjj  (d$t  )[ivri't]  and  traditional  Hebrew  (Rabbinical 
Hebrew-Aramaic)  is  called   «mp-pB^  (d$i)  [ loshn-koydesh] . 

GRAMMAR 

1.  Indirect  object.  Compare  the  following  three  sentences,  each  of  which 
has  both  a  direct  and  an  indirect  object: 

1.  logo  op  oy  D*i  "\y         He  give*  it  to  father 

2.  Til  D$T  D'«  on  ly    He  gives  him  the  book 

3.  D'K  Dp  QU  ly    He  gives  it  to  him 

k.  JOgo  op  -\\  a  D$n  0*1  1  p    He  gives  father  the  book 

5.       Ill  d$t  JOKO  op  qu  iy    He  gives  father  the  book 

If  one  of  the  objects  is  a  pronoun,  as  in  sentences  1  and  2,  the  pronoun 
precedes  the  noun.  If  both  objects  are  pronouns,  as  in  sentence  3»  the 
direct  object  precedes  the  indirect  object.  If  both  objects  are  nouns, 
aither  order  is  permissible  (as  in  sentences  k   and  5)» 

2.  Note  the  following  irregularities  in  the  conjugation  of   Jlp;  (a) 
the  vowel  of  the  present  tense  is  different  from  the  vowel  of  the  infinitive; 
(b)  the  a  is  omitted  in  the  second  person  (singular  and  plural,  and  in  the 
third  person  singular) .  The  verb  ]  1$  n  is  also  irregular  in  this  respect 
(see  p.  6^1  in  the  text). 

3.  Use  of  is  with  the  Infinitive. 

When  an  infinitive  is  the  subject  of  a  verb,   is  is  not  used: 

Oil  tp  t'K  13K1?      To  laugh  is  healthy  [i.e. 

good  for  you] 
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However,  when  the  subject  infinitive  is  represented  by  oy  ,  then   i  x  is 

always  used. 

I3B1?    is    tan  T g A    t*K    oy  It  is  healthy  to  laugh 

Again,  when  the  infinitive  is  the  object  of  certain  verbs,      IS    must  not 
be  used.     Some  of  these  verbs  are  listed  on  p.  77  of  the  text: 

jyjyp  ,]B"nn   .pyit    ,15*??*   ,im    jyj-iy"? 
The  verb  |D*!i   also  belongs  here : 

PS1?   QD«n   nyep^n    np  The  doctor  tells  us  to  laugh 

And  so  do  the  verbs       J  no    ,1*5*0    aad      P$°J 

pi    no   VK  I  must  go 

)Dy   lyo  *iy  He  may  eat 

jsm1?   o*  J    ddi$d    n  You  mustn't  [i.e.  daren't]  run 

Some  verbs  permit  but  do  not  require  the  use  of    I S  with  the  infinitive 
object: 

^■pyi    (is)    ]$   oa-n   *i  She  begins  to  speak 

]12TP    (is)    q»iK    ~iyn  Stop  shouting 

2|Dy    (is)   a*  "7   1$H   T»  i  like  to  eat  and  (to)  drink 

jypj'io    (is)    pK 
The  student  will  also  become  familiar  with  constructions  that  do  require  IS 
with  the  infinitive,  but  a  more  detailed  treatment  of  this  problem  belongs 
to  a  more  advanced  course. 
k .     Greetings . 

Yiddish  is  rich  in  holiday  greetings  and  in  greetings  for  other  special 
occasions.     A  small  sampling  is  given  in  the  text  and  a  few  more  are  added 
here. 


1)  Verbs  like      pTU^and    pyns'iK   are  discussed  in  the  text,  pp.  108-109. 
2):  Verbs  like      ja$n   2*  *?  are  discussed  in  the  text,  p.  IH9. 
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(a)  In  the  greetings  on  p.  78  of  the  text,  those  to  the  right  of  the 
dash  are  used  by  the  first  speaker;  those  to  the  left  of  the  dash  are  used 
by  the  respondent. 

(b)  |Jn$Q-Dii     also  means   ' good  afternoon ' . 

A  variant  of  the  first  greeting  on  p.  77  of  the  text: 

—  (no"?ff ),i=n /vn    )jn$o-oiA    (g) 
(nFD),l=K/TT    -t$»    on    (g) 
Note  that        i$e>    ]ou   8  'goodbye'  may  be  shortened  to       joi  A   g. 

(c)  Sabbath  greetings  are  as  follows: 

MEETING  n$'-DiJi    ,n2ff-Dii    —  naff-Bii 

PARTING  naff   ]du   !< 

(On  the  holidays  simply  substitute     5tD-Di'»  [yontev]  for    naff) 

(d)  and  at  the  end  of  the  Sabbath: 

MEETING  AND  PARTING  "J^ll-Diior  -|$n    pot  X    g 

(e)  If  people  do  not  expect  to  see  each  other  until  after  the  Sabbath, 

a  special  greeting  may  be  used  on  parting  on  Wednesday,  Thursday, or  Friday. 
PARTING  —  naff   jdijl  s   "i-d  D$n/a$n 

naff   3 Qi  jl  s   yiK   "i»d  a$n/a$n 

(f)  No  greeting  is  used  on  the  Ninth  of  Ab  (until  the  afternoon),  or 
when  visiting  a  person  in  mourning.  After  paying  one's  respects 
to  a  mourner,  one  says  on  parting: 

[tsar].  nps    pp    ]ib    )D*n   bm    n 570  D"?$t   vs/oD^t    (n) 

'May  you  know  no  further  grief.' 

(g)  On  parting  several  other  greetings  are  appropriate.    When  two 
people  take  leave  of  one  another: 

dot  t y jl   IMS  art/rt   —   (piBBP   jik)  bji  tyi    (to)  0-1/-X    'Be  well' 
One  who  stays  behind  may  say  to  the  person  who  is  leaving: 

(B-my)BJi  tjji    (a)*! 
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If  the  person  addressed  is  undertaking  a  trip  of  considerable  length  or  a 
possibly  dangerous  Journey,  it  is  more  appropriate  to  say 

(D"*mjr)oji  tpi  (o)*»$§ 

WRITTEN  ASSKBIMEHT 

1.  Bo  exercises  A,  B,  C,  D,  £  on  pp.  78  and  79. 

In  exercise  E,  21,  this  should  be  substituted  for  that. 
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LESSON  8 
(College  Yiddish,  Lesson  8) 


VOCABULARY 

1.  Students  of  German  should  note  that   t£A  ("•P"1)  'gas'  is  pronounced  dif- 
ferently from  Dgl  (*t)  'street'. 

2.  tftarn  ~\y~i     means  'the  German'  (person),  whereas  fforn  (d$i)  means  '(the) 
German  -  (language) ' . 

3.  px^TjjD  *n  can  also  mean  'medicine'  as  an  object  of  study. 

k.     Every  infinitive  may  be  used  as  a  neuter  noun:    JDJJ  (o*p)  'food'  -  JDj; 
'to  eat';   jaj1?  (o$t)  'life'  -  )iyi    'to  live*. 

5»   pJ£D  may  refer  to  a  military  vehicle  or  to  a  container  for  fluids  and  gases. 

GRAMMAR 

1.  In  the  past  tense,  the  auxiliary  verb  (i.e.  the  inflected  part  of  the  past 
tense  verb)  must  be  the  second  sentence -unit.  The  past  participle  (i.e.  the 
uninflected  part  of  the  past  tense  verb)  often  follows  Immediately  after  the 
auxiliary  but  may  also  be  separated  from  it  by  relatively  few  intervening  forms 
(see  the  two  examples  on  p.  83  and  the  chart  on  p.  110 ) . 

1) 

2.  Past  participles  that  end  in  D  do  not  usually  undergo  vowel  change  ': 

some  past  participles  that  end  in  )     do  undergo  vowel  change  while  others  do  not. 

3.  Note  that  DVT Tip**?  'liquidated'  is  a  past  participle,  even  though  it  does 
not  take  the  prefex   jjJio  This  type  of  past  participle  is  discussed  in  the 
text,  pp.  91-92. 

-^  Three  exceptions,  given  on  p.  8h   of  the  text,  are  D*?$wyi  -  J"?JJB  ,od^ti JJJL 
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h.     Verbs  that  take  the  auxiliary  }£t  are  usually  intransitive.  See,  how- 
ever, p.  lk-9   in  the  text. 

WRITTEN  ASSIGNMENT 

Do  exercises  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  G  on  pp.  85  and  86. 
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LESSON  9 
(College  Yiddish,  Lesson  9) 

VOCABULART 

1.  Notice  the  shift  in  stress  from  khaver  to  khaveyrim  and  from  Limed  to 
Limudim.     But,  in  all  four  cases,  the  stress  falls  on  the  next-to-the-last 
syllable,  and  it  is  therefore  not  indicated  in  the  transcription.     (See  the 
text,  p.  23.) 

2.  ipny"?    means   'to  study'     and   'to  teach'; 
V  *    IP3"1?''   means   'to  study'   and  'to  learn'. 

To  avoid  ambiguity  use    "JM    J  p  n  p  *?    when  you  mean  ' to  study ' : 

tf'tr    l't    pp*?   -px  I  am  studying  Yiddish 

V%~\?    p?1?   I'K      remains  ambiguous:    'I  am  studying  Yiddish'  and  'I  am  teaching 
Yiddish' . 

When  the  object  of     jjjjny1?  is  a  holy  text,  the  sentence  is  not  ambiguous: 
[gemore,  toyre]      XTDl/miR    D31JJ1?   ~\y    He  is  studying  Torah,  the  Talmud,  etc. 

3.  "79  ID  id    'soccer'   is  distinguished  from     "79201 D     'football'. 

GBMMAfi 

1.  Verbs  are  not  stressed  on  the  first  syllable  if  they  end  in      )V! 
P'TilpO  'to  liquidate ',    J  V  i  a*  t  jp  'to  resign ' ,  and  many  other  verbs  of 

"international"  origin;  or  if  they  begin  with   -fca.., -nyl    ,-QJB  >-?l    ;^8§  ot  -yx 
]yoi  pg2  'to  receive',      j^sTp     '  to  tell ',  relate  * ,    ]  s*  t  *?QJB  'to  flee' , 
Jjjrspi  'to  find',    |Djjn«B    'to  forget',      pipx   'to  melt'. 

2.  To  like.     The  first  illustrative  sentence  in  the  text  should  read: 

)2$n   a* "?  usually  implies  a  more  permanent  state  of  affection  than    pjjapi: 
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j^payi  dm   vo   t*K  iJt^$jBim$s  *i 

I  like  Don  Juan  [as  a  rule],  but  I  didn't  like  this  performance  [i.e.  the 
performance  on  this  occasion  did  not  please  me] . 

3.  In  the  table  of  personal  and  interrogative  pronouns,  note  the  following: 
(a)   When  the  word  'it'  refers  to  a  specific  noun  (as  in  I  bought  a  book 
but  haven't  read  it  yet) ,  its  correct  translation  into  Yiddish  depends  on 
the  gender  of  the  corresponding  Yiddish  noun.  Thus  the  six  different 
pronouns  in  the  following  sentences  simply  mean  'it1: 
Masculine        ?d*k  vk  oyr  -s   ,d«i"U  t*x  21  (»* o  ip) 

Feminine  ?^j_  VK  Dyt  *s   ,OM"ii  f'K  H    (BJfcii  *"i) 

Neuter  ?do  n»K  tajjt  *s   .D'H)  t*x  Q£  ("]J2.  D$t) 

When  the  word  'it'  does  not  refer  to  a  specific  noun  it  is  also  translated 
by   djj:  "The  newspaper  says  that  the  Martians  have  landed,  but  I  don't 
believe  it." 

I  don't  believe  it  0%  3  D?  a**i  V* 

(b)  ]  jjqjju  corresponds  to  whom  and  must  always  be  used  in  accusative  and 

dative  contexts. 

(c)  The  rules  at  the  top  of  p.  93  in  the  text  were  given  in  Lesson  7  of 

the  Study  Guide. 
WRITTEN  ASSIGNMENT 

Do  exercises  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F  on  pp.  93  and  9^. 

1.  In  exercise  C  "italicized"  refers  to  the  thin  type  (e.g.  Dwn).  The  "boldface" 

type  is  the  normal  one  in  Yiddish. 

2.  In  exercise  D  the  pronouns  in  parentheses  are  in  the  nominative.  "PK  is 
therefore  'you',  not  'her'  and   1* o is  'we',  not  'me'. 

^  The  difference  between  ]a^n  2%t?   and  j*?p§yi  is  really  more  complicated 
than  this.  A  more  detailed  discussion  is  reserved  for  a  later  course. 
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LESSON  10 
(College  Yiddish,  Lesson  10) 

VOCABULARY 

1.  J*0  *  1  'the  train'  may  refer  to  the  vehicle  itself  or  to  the  means 
of  transportation;  thus,  'by  train1  is       )H1  "IJJT  tt*D. 

2.  t$^I  D$T  'the  glass'  refers  to  the  material;   t$^l  *n  refers  to 
the  container. 

3.  *j$p   'you  know'  is  unstressed. 

4.  D^^Oj;T  means  'at  that  time'.   In  that  sense  it  serves  to  translate 
English  then.   When  English  then  means  'afterwards'    oy«|  *t«j  is  used. 

5.  pn-ni  is  used  with  verbs  of  motion;  it  corresponds  to  the  archaic 
English  whither  .   However,  piHTI  is  not  archaic. 

6.  Note  that  Jit  »T   'sun'  (plural    |jim)  is  feminine  and     ]lt  "iyn 
'son'  (plural   |M)  is  masculine. 

7.  Both  ]t33K"IB  and   jyj^D,  can  be  translated  'to  think';  but   JJJJ^O 
means  'to  be  of  the  opinion'  and   ]t33tOO  'to  cogitate,  to  reflect'. 
These  verbs  should  not  be  confused  with  ]1™^1  and  jypjjn  which  can  also 
be  translated  'to  think';  (see  p.  150  in  the  text). 

8.  *|$J   as  used  here  is  unstressed  and  means  'for' . 

*]V*o  "]$J  D^pp  pK  "A  1*K       I'm  going  to  the  store  for  milk. 
The  stressed  form  of  -j^j  means  'after'  in  the  sense  of  'subsequent  to': 

VO  1$J  jyoipyi  t'X  ny       He  came  after  me  (=after  I  did). 
When  it  is  stressed,  ~]$j   may  also  mean  'more': 

1J73*  2  **r*n  "[$J  VD  B*A       'Give  me  three  more  books.' 
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9.    1Y  has  only  one  of  the  meanings  of  English  too; 

D^XP  IX  t*N  DJ?       It's  too  (=excessively)  cold 
When  too  means  'also',  the  proper  translation  is   "j»  ix» 
•  T*1K  »'JJ?»^XtS«K  J  IK  »%JXB0  )j?p  M     She  knows  Spanish  and  Italian  too. 

10.  Some  examples  of  words  formed  with  the  suffix   orx-  are: 

DHX1J?Dlt       in  the  summer 
[peysekh]  B^X-noB      during  Passover 
If  the  first  component  of  the  compound  is  of  Hebrew-Aramaic  origin,  it  is 
separated  from  DDt  by  a  hyphen. 

11.  )plp   means  'to  look';   cj'iK  Jplp  is  'to  look  at'.   Here  Yiddish    tjMK 
corresponds  to  English  at.   But  note  that  in  6j»  i  x    |DtKH  'to  wait  for'    qMK 
corresponds  to  English  for.  Care  should  therefore  be  taken  in  the  correct  use 
of  prepositions. 

12.  'i  (s3"i  [reb])  is  a  traditional  Jewish  title  of  respect  which  is 
prefixed  to  a  man's  first  name 

[khayem]   D""n  *"i     or     nyn^i  D^n  'l 
It  is  never  used  only  with  the  surname. 

13.  Da^p-Dl1?*  is  a  warmer  greeting  than  hello;  it  often  expresses  one's 
enthusiasm  at  meeting  a  person  whom  one  hasn't  seen  for  some  time.   It  has  not 
become  a  cliche  like  Hello  or  How  do  you  do?  Note  that  in  Hebrew     DD*  *?y      is 

a  plural  form;  in  Yiddish,  however,  the  greetings    OS'^y-Dl^V  and   Dt  *?1P-Di*  •?$? 
may  be  addressed  to  one  or  more  people.  A  possible  response  to  D  j  "7J7— 03 *  *7 p 
is      D3*  Ja-^JM  -D3*  ^Jf  [aleykhem-veal-beneykhem]  literally  'to  you  and 
to  your  children' . 

14.  The  second  component  of  a  compound  noun  usually  determines  the  gender  and 
the  plural  form  of  the  compound:  thus, 
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1}?tnj711   *T  -iyo-iyn:>*-iB»  *T 

See  the  text,   p.   270. 

GRAMMAR 

1.  Use  of   oy  as  a  subject.   Consider  the  English  translation  of  the 
Yiddish  examples  in  the  text: 

It  is  very  warm  today. 
It  is  cold  and  dark  now. 
Neither  sentence  has  a  logical  subject.   The  pronoun  it  is  a  "dummy  subject" 
and  does  not  refer  to  any  concrete  noun.  The  same  is  true  of  ©y   in  the 
Yiddish  sentences.  Whenever  the  logical  subject  in  a  declarative  sentence 
dees  not  stand  in  first  position,  either  Dj?  or  another  part  of  speech  (e.g. 
an  adverb  of  time  or  place)  takes  its  placet 

]A$n  N  EPn  Dy      It's  raining 
| JLJJ -»  K  ta^i  DJ^rt      It's  raining  today 
)  ay  1  X  Q^X    |D'm  )'«      It's  raining  outside 
Note  that  when  j^t  does  refer  to  a  specific  noun  (i.e.  when  it  is  the  "logical 
subject")  its  correct  translation  is     oy,  Ty,   or   »t, 
depending  on  the  gender  of  the  Yiddish  noun  to  which  it  refers  (see  Lesson  9 
of  the  Study  Guide). 

2.  In  the  sentences  illustrating  the  use  of  jiy*)B  and     )Oy^   (p«99  of 
the  text)  the  sequence  of  tenses  is  different  in  English  and  Yiddish.   For 
details  see  the  text,  p.  272:  Use  of  tenses  in  indirect  discourse. 

3.  Note  the  use  of  ^v)  or  }^7$t  with  jayi.   When  translated  literally 

into  English  it  yields  substandard  sentences  like  "ask  her,  she  should  come." 
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4.  The  rules  for  the  use  of      pp    and     j*k     can  be  supplemented  as   follows: 

(a)  Place-names   in  the  plural  take  only       pX» 

JDKDfl    y  Dp*  J^KIXB    %1     pN     JJ701PJU     t  *  K    *1J? 

jj7j»B"?«i  *n    p«   jT^Bjja  a*  j   ^d   pp   t*K  »t 

(b)  Place-names  in  the  singular  can  take  either     pK    or      pp: 
SCV'tS    #PP*DPP°    #y*  J*1^B',,?XP)    D»  ITDJH     pp/pX    TJ7    D*1$B    JJ711 

(c)  With  non-proper  nouns   such  as       D^Dtf,  DJAJJI,  f  J*  11S*1B, 

(whether  or  not  they  are  followed  by  a  proper  noun) 
only     ) » «     is  used. 

D8D0    "»JJT3«    )*    )*K    BJ^n    P$B    VD 
P*l$* -1*3    DBD0     pK    D*1BB    "iy 

(d)  pp   and  )««   are  not  used  with  nouns  or  pronouns  denoting 
people  or  animals;  IX  is  used  instead: 

jjjDKD  njn   ix   /   jjjD^n   ix    p$a  vd 

D*  K  IX  ""I  /  J  DSD  DJX  ""A 

5.  -[»  »   and  p^g  .   When  myself,  yourself,  etc.  is  used  as  an  intensifier 
in  English  (1  myself  did  it!),   the  proper  translation  is   p^X* 

]8D$U  DJ?  l$fT  p"?K  *J'K 
)jj*  T'd  jjjdiPju  1*K  p*?K  D"«n 
Note  that  when  p^K  means  'alone'  (i.e.  by  myself,  etc.)  it  is  usually 
placed  after  the  verb: 

p^«  jbbju  dj?  a^in  ya 
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When  myself,  etc.  is  the  object  of  a  verb  or  a  preposition,  it  is  trans- 
lated "J*  t : 

*?!*  BV    pK  "J*  *  J?t  *J«K 

V«  is  an$n  ij? 

Note  that  the  phrase    J""1^  V *  intensifies  the  identity  of  subject 
and  object. 

WRITTEN  ASSIGNMENT: 

1.   Do  exercises  A,  B,  C,  D  and  E  on  pp.  101  and  102. 
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LESSON  11 
(College  Yiddish,  Lesson  11) 

VOCABULAIff 

1.  V  *  J  y  Jly^D*  i  N  implies  mastery  of  a  subject: 

.Djip'ypAD*  ik  i»  t  o$n  ij?   »«a  v*  )y*  "?ga*i<  any1??!   -p  »  D$n  ">? 

2.  Ijni'JlPyA    is  the  comparative  of    "UMltfyl    'fast'.     The  comparative  form 
of  adjectives  is  explained  on  pp.  23^-235  of  the  text. 

3.  P'l^jjn  is  derived  from     T*??n   "lp    'the  hero'. 

GRAMMAR 

1.  The  rule  for  forming  the  past  participle  of  a  complemented  verb  can  also 
be  stated  as  follows:  attach  the  adverbial  complement  to  the  past  participle 
of  the  simple  verb: 

jjjDi  ppurng  jyoipya        pig  jyaipjrng 

2.  Notice  these  spelling  conventions: 

The  infinitive  (with  or  without  J  X )  or  the  past  participle  of  a  complemented 
verb  is  written  as  one  word: 

but  the  other  forms  of  the  verb  are  written  as  separate  words: 

]«  r*n  -pa   |]$  awn 

3.  Word  order  (see  the  chart  on  p.  110).  Some  rules  concerning  word  order 
are  almost  never  contravened:  the  inflected  verbs  must  occupy  the  second 
fixed  place  in  the  sentence.  Otherwise  word  order  is  more  flexible.  Thus, 
any  unit  (except  usually  the  inflected  verb1)  may  occupy  the  first  fixed 

■^In  Lesson  13,  you  will  be  introduced  to  the  "consecutive  word  order"  which 
permits  the  inflected  verb  to  occupy  the  first  fixed  place  in  the  sentence. 
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place.     Notice  the  shift  in  emphasis  that  accompanies  the  different  word  order 
in  each  of  the  following  sentences: 

Dypog"?   pr  ra   )yo  &oy  orx-nsiin      (l) 
During  Hannukah ,.    Jews  eat  pancakes. 

orx-nat  jn    pr  :a   jyo  QDy   Dypog"?      (2) 
As  for  pancakes,  Jews  eat  them  during  Hannukah. 

orx-naioin  oypos'?   )yo  ooy   pr  ra     (3) 
Among  Jews,  pancakes  are  eaten  during  Hannukah. 

But  note  also  that  sentence  (3)  can  contrast  with  sentence  (k)  in  a  different 
way. 

Drx-naijn   DypCD^1?   ]ya     ooy    )ir  -a      (3) 

Among  Jews,  pancakes  are  eaten  during  Hannukah  (but,  for  example,  not  during 
Purim) . 

DjjpDg1?  orx-najjn    \yo  ooy    pr  ra     (4) 

Among  Jews,  pancakes  (but,  for  example,  not  homentashn)  are  eaten  during  Hannukah. 
Thus  changes  in  emphasis  can  be  effected  by  shifting  words  either  to  the  beginning 
or  to  the  end  of  a  sentence. 

k.     Short  adverbs  of  time     (jtaayj    ,  DJr.n)    or  place       ($P)»    or  manner       (l'l) 
are  normally  placed  between  the  inflected  and  the  uninflected  parts  of  the  verb: 

jynyi    laaqj   ip    t'K   ">y 
Adverbial  phrases  or  clauses  are  normally  placed  after  the  uninflected  part  of 
the  verb: 

topi  pqjL    IP303    Llis  -iq   \  an    jytyi  d*k   a^n  i*x 
Note  that  the  entire  adverbial  clause      fyDipyji    ]  UD  y  3    t*K    "ty    J  ytl     is  a 
single  sentence  unit  and  follows    jynyl,     the  uninflected  part  of  the  verb. 
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Within  the  clause,  however,  the  adverb  ]D3JJ3  follows   t*N,the  inflected 
part  of  the  verb. 

In  these  cases,  too,  a  shift  in  the  normal  position  of  the  adverb  or  the  ad- 
verbial phrase  is  associated  with  a  change  in  emphasis. 

jjjnjH  $t  Ty  t*K  pap 
He  was  here  yesterday  (i.e.  not  the  day  before) 

J5M57A  Q*K  "I*X  l$n  ,]»3?3  ]?°lpPA  »**  ^9    1  Pn 
I  saw  him  when  he  came  yesterday  (i.e.  not  at  some  other  time). 

5.  In  the  table  on  p.  110  of  the  text  read  noun  or  pronoun  in  the  fourth  column, 
i.e.  this  unit  may  consist  of  a  subject  or  object  noun  or  pronoun. 

6.  The  rule  concerning  the  order  of  the  subject  and  verb  after  interrogative 
pronouns  like  -jtl  and  )  pn  is  the  same  in  Yiddish  and  in  English: 

(1)  ?]jmjil  "iq  px  in  Where  was  he? 

(2)  f"t  )  qoi  p  ]  J>n        When  are  they  coming? 

(3)  IJMI?*  LIS  ""3  1"  D,*n  V*       I  know  where  he  was 

(4)  JSJOip  "*  J?"  o%  i    omr\    "pK       I  don't  know  when  they  are  coming 

In  other  words:  in  indirect  discourse  (sentences  3  and  k)   the  word  order  subject- 
verb  applies. 

WRITTEN  ASSIGNMENT 

Do  exercises  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E  on  pp.  110-111. 
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LESSON  12 
(College  Yiddish,  Lesson  12) 

VOCABULARY 

1.   {JJIJJJTIDIK  implies  willful,  wanton  killing  of  a  human  being. 

WRITTEN  ASSIGNMENT 

Do  exercises  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I  on  pp.  115-116,  and  the  Review  Questions. 

1.  In  sentence  3  of  Exercise  A,  Feldstein  should  be  rendered  ]  ""DUn1??!  . 
Though  many  Ashkenazic  surnames  are  spelled  according  to  German  norms  and,  in 
this  country,  pronounced  in  an  Anglicized  fashion  (i.e.  "]  *  tSDT'jya^),  in 
Yiddish  they  should  be  transcribed  as  pronounced  in  Yiddish  (unless  the  bearer 
of  the  name  prefers  an  Anglicized  form) . 

2.  In  sentence  13  of  Exercise  A,  in  =  tp  iK. 

3.  In  Exercise  F:  I$D*  a   ~\yi    refers  both  to  the  noon  meal  and,  for  some 
speakers,  to  the  major  meal  of  the  day.  One  can  thus  eat  A^B*  D  in  the 
evening.  However,  Q™>^l^t^,  D  means  'noon'.  Thus  1^0*0  "l£S  'in  the  morning, 
before  noon'  and  i^c*  Q  "J$i  'in  the  afternoon'. 
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LESSON  13 
(College  Yiddish,  Lesson  13) 


VOCABULARY 

1.  Di  "ig  and  around  have  similar  meanings: 

W  D  Dyn  Oi"lg         Around  (=  surrounding) the  table 
Tys*2  D"iy"J3i  n  DiTg         Around  (=  approximately) a  hundred  books 

2.  Dy"»$  'poor'  refers  literally  to  poverty.  The  figurative  meaning  of 
English  poor  may  also  be  expressed  by  oy">$  but  is  more  frequently  conveyed 
by  the  adverb  1  pay  3 1   pJ*Pp  lyiyJ  **K  TJ*p  D$T   The  poor  child  is  sick. 

3.  The  expression  ]ga,  lyT  D*  o  was  explained  in  Lesson  10  of  the  Study 
Guide.  The  idiomatic  use  of  D* D  when  indicating  means  of  transportation  is 
discussed  in  the  text,  p.  179* 

h.      (d*  d)  "J*  \    )yjypS2  means  'to  meet'  in  the  sense  of  'to  become  acquainted 
(with) ' .  It  may  be  used  when  people  are  introduced  to  one  another: 
]pnx*  d»  d  t  t  DjypSi  Meet  Yitskhok 

)pns'1  D"1  o  ]yjypga  "irN  *?*  n  "j%*  I'd  like  to  acquaint  you  with 

(=  introduce  you  to)  Yitskhok 

An  introducion  may  also  be  made  as  follows: 
]pnx*  I'pyDim^S  "pa  *?M1  "|»X  I'd  like  to  present  (=  introduce) 

Yitskhok  to  you 
This  is  the  usual  way  of  introducing  someone  to  an  audience. 
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5.      (fc*  o)   y  t    ]yi$/pB2   should  not  be  confused  with    J5$ne>    (VT)and 
ipiyipiga    (l*  t)   which  mean  'to  meet1   in  the  sense  of   'encounter'   = 

/jd^TDJU   D'K    Hfn   1'8  I  met  him  on  the  street 

Dgl    i'K    bji$us2 
DJiyAga   /]6$TD5?i    T*    l^Sn    n*  D  We  met  at  three  o'clock 

6.  mix*  D-T2   *T  refers  to  the  ceremony 

nnjt»D-">2    TjjT  is  the  Bar-Mitsve  boy 

7.  KID  I  is  the  usual  word  for   'Talmud'   although  it  may  also  refer  spe- 
cifically to  the  Gemara,  that  part  of  the  Talmud  which  comments  on  the  Mishnah. 

8.  For  the  location  of     V  D^o*  tft  see  the  map  on  p.  k3  of  the  text. 

9.  lyllB    is  literally  'earlier'. 

10.  The  final  vowel  in    *  11     is  pronounced  e,  more  or  less  as  in  English  bed. 
It  rhymes  with  the  final  vowel  of      p a$ 2  'grandmother'   and    n*7n     [khale] 
'Sabbath  loaf  .     It  does  not  rhyme  with  the  y_  in  English  ready,  Bobby,  holly. 

11.  *  21    ">$n     may  also  refer  to  a  Hassidic  rabbi.     As  a  title  of  address     *  21 
is  used  without  the  article  and  is  not  affixed  to  a  proper  name: 

?]DJ>    vk   e^n    ->pdk    ,',2"J 
Otherwise,  we  speak  of      »  2"t      TJJT 

The  wife  of  the      *  a"»   or  of  the     21     [rov]    'rabbi'    is     (d)    px'21    %1     [rebitsn] 
p**2T   may  be  used  both  as  a  title  of  address: 

?*2T    *ljp    **N    -J  11    .I'X'n  Rebitsn,  where  is  the  rebe? 

and  as  a  title  of  reference: 

?px*2l    »l    ?*K   ill  Where  is  the  rebitsn? 

As  a  title  of  reference,   it  may  also  precede  a  proper  name: 

mfr    ]»X*2"l    "T 
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12.  A  ioyav   was  a  small  town,  not  a  village;  it  was  an  urban  and  not  a  farm 

community.  The  "?DyDP  may  have  had  a  population  of  as  many  as  10,000  Jews  but 
even  the  smallest  *?oyOP  could  have  been  expected  to  support  the  basic  community 
institutions:  a   *7iP,  a  nil  p*  D  [mikve]  'ritual  bath'  and  a  o1?!  y-n»  a  [besoylem] 
'cemetery' . 

ORAMfaR 

1.  The  use  of  the  pronoun  ~\%  X     was  first  explained  in  Lesson  10  of  the  text 
(pp.  100-101).  An  idiomatic  use  of  *|*  »  was  described  in  Lesson  9  of  the 
Study  Guide  (see  ]M  ]yi~\yiJ  ).     Other  idiomatic  uses  of   "|*  t  are  presented 
in  this  chapter. 

Note,  for  example,  that  in  the  sentences 

PMr  -jm  cnp1?  lj         He  is  studying  Yiddish 
and 

Pin  |»K  ]'t  b^bs  ij         He  is  playing  in  the  house 
V  *  is  not  the  object  of  the  verb. 

Review  the  distinction  between  lyny1?  and  "|M  )$n"l?'?  described  in  Lesson  9 

of  the  Study  Guide  and  observe  the  following  different  uses  of  ]  •?*  BP  and 
"I*  *   ]  *7»  BP: 

JD*i"n  )•*»    J2  *  *?*  Bg  V*  I  am  playing  outside 

]  nPD  D*  D  -]*  t  *7*  BP  I'K  I  am  playing  with  Moyshe 

Dy'JKa  £  t)<  D  v  t  *22  BP  tk  I  am  playing  with  a  ball 

"J$P  ]*K/]D"»$p  |'K  *?*  BP  -[*K  I  am  playing  cards/chess 

y  jfc*  B  *7*  BP  "]'  x  I  play  the  piano 

yjg'  B  ip  *)*  IK  ^  BP  VK  I  am  playing  the  pianc 

2.  Consecutive  Word  Order.  The  consecutive  word  order  expresses  a  causal  con- 
nection between  the  statement  in  which  it  occurs  and  a  preceding  statement.  This 
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connection  is  apparent  in  the  first  two  examples  in  the  text.  In  other  instances, 
however,  the  preceding  statement  may  only  be  implied.  Thus 
BlgiipA  -|»K  a$n  So  I  waited 

may  imply  something  like  "Even  though  it  was  late  I  "was  intent  on  speaking  to 
him".  (So  I  waited.) 

Normally  we  form  the  consecutive  word  order  by  placing  the  inflected  verb  at 
the  beginning  of  the  clause  or  the  sentence.  This  has  the  effect  of  reversing 
the  usual  order  of  the  subject  and  the  verb: 

When  impersonal   Dp  is  dropped  to  form  the  consecutive  word  wder,  the  re- 
sulting clause  has  no  subject: 

However,  when  expletive   Dp  is  dropped  to  form  the  consecutive  word  order, 
the  logical  subject  follows  the  verb: 

)  t  t  "i   enrtf        J 1  t  *n  ojrp  op 

3.     There  are  two  types  of  sentences  in  which  the  usual  word  order  cannot  be 
reversed: 

Imperatives  |pt       jD^ng   D**A 

Adverbial  questions       J  ]  pn  ?  I  t3D "?»  n    D$n 
To  form  the  consecutive  word  order  in  such  cases,  the  conjunction      $13  or  the 
particle     ptft    can  be  used  in  the  following  manner: 


(  so  go  home 


D*nt<    pi 


r  *  $b) 

(        so  sit 

pwt    f* t) 
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?tt3D*7»n  D$n  $d) 

(   so  what  do  you  want? 
? i  d d "7 * n   [vozhe]  yv\   o^n  ) 

(  so  when? 

?yfft  J$ni) 

U.  Adjectives  in  the  Predicate. 

When  the  ending  D  is  added  to  a  neuter  adjective  in  the  predicate  it  is 

always  pronounced  [s],  never  [z].  If  the  adjective  ends  in  v-     the  following  D 

is  pronounced  by  some  speakers  but  not  by  others.  Thus:  The  child  is  foolish 

[narishs  or  narish]   DB>»->83  £  >*  X  "3)*p    D$T 

5.  In  some  cases,  the  long  form  of  the  predicate  adjective  differs  in  meaning 
from  the  short  form 

p:gip  t'K  ly  He  is  sick  (temporarily) 

njposnpgt'Kljj  He  is  (chronically)  sick 

6.  Note  how  the  following  constructions  differ  in  meaning. 

O^p  PK  D'K  He  is  (=feels)  cold 

"ijjD^gp  8  T*K  "Ijj  He  is  a  (emotionally)  cold  person 

Dp-igii  t*K  "»*«  She  is  (=feels)  warm 

yoyign  g  Y*K  *  t  She  is  an  affectionate  person 

DU  t'K  VD  lam  well  off.  I  feel  good 

"» yCDi  a  S  pa  "|*K  I  am  (a)  good  (fellow) 

WRITTEN  ASSIGNMENT 

Do  exercises  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F  on  pp.  12^-126. 

1.  Sentence  12  of  exercise  B  illustrates  the  use  of  the  consecutive  word  order 

in  story- telling ;  it  fuses  the  sentences  into  a  unit,  much  as  the  repetition  of 

and  before  new  sentences  in  English  story-telling. 
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2.  In  sentence  15  of  exercise  B  ]A$Pb  has  two  direct  objects  -  the  accusative 
pronoun  ~\%~i  and  DpBp0  Remember  that  the  person  asked  (after  l^JPS  and  joji) 
is  in  the  dative  only  if  preceded  by  the  preposition  -2  (see  p.  100 ) . 

3.  In  exercise  D,  translate  sentence  3  in  two  different  ways.  In  one,  follow 
the  English  word  order  (=same  construction)  and  use  the  verb  "j»  t  ]  ^s,  Sentence 
5  in  exercise  D  is  not  a  usual  English  sentence.  We  would  expect  Today  is  warm  or 
This  is  a  warm  day.  However,  a  literal  translation  of  sentence  5  will  yield  a 
normal  Yiddish  sentence. 

k.     In  exercise  E,  sentence  16,  the  translation  is  already  given: 
Glad  to  know  you      DA^yAi^  ip» 
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LESSON  Ik 

College  Yiddish,  Lesson  1^ 

VOCABULARY 

1.  "iyn$<   and     ]*  ng    correspond  to  the  archaic  English  words  hither  and 
thither .     The  Yiddish  words  are  not  archaic. 

2.  The  connotation  of  jyAjyiaoiK  was  explained  in  Lesson  12  of  the  Study  Guide. 

3.  Note  the  difference  in  the  meanings  of  the  prefixed  and  the  unprefixed  verbs 

JBM'JOJg        to  run  away  ISM1?  to  run 

(]M)    jD^nga        to  hide  ]Q^r\         to  hold 

Both  prefixes      -DJN  and     -£2  are  inseparable  and  unstressed. 

k.     The  word    i  *?»  eg,  which  is  of  Hebrew-Aramaic  origin,  is  pronounced  [afile] 
not  [ af ilu] . 

5.  pJB"»    &    may  be  used  alone  or  with  a  pronoun  in  the  dative  case: 

Thank  you  1  (irK/i'i)   pjjo   s 

Thanks  to  them  we  found  jyJieya    to    ]2$n  *•»    pjgT   B 

a  new  apartment  nVT    y_  1   8 

In  the  second  sentence       *•»    pJ8"i    S    is  a  sentence -unit. 

6.  "jrmyn     can  also  mean   'for  the  time  being'.     It  is  a  separate  sentence  unit. 

7.  tj' IK    ]5$n  is  followed  by  a  noun  and       i*    |?pby  an  infinitive. 

8.  Although    "i$*     is  neuter  and     D2S    is  feminine,      DrxT^*  is  masculine. 
(See  also     Drx^o   Tyl  in  Lesson  12,  Exercise  F. ) 

9.  ]B0   has  two  plurals:        jyifcD  'husbands'   and     "lyiyo   'men',    'males'. 
However,   some  speakers  use     "lyiyo  for  both  meanings. 
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10.  P* ir-B*  3  is  free  of  the  pejorative  connotations  which  some  speakers  at- 
tribute to  the  word     v:  *  j  X .  Most  speakers,  hcwever,  usually  use  the  word     !/:'  U 
with  no  pejorative  intent. 

11.  When    "igs     means   'before'   or   'in  front  of   it  is  stressed.     When      IgS  is 
unstressed,   it  means   'for',    'on  behalf  of.     Contrast  its  use  in  the  reading 
exercise  of  Lesson  Ik. 

non^D  np    1B§    (]is    )en$T    )»t»    t'K   *t)         (...)  before  the  war 

n*l2   jpyrx    p"?B    igB   -jrK    pj$a   £         (...)  for  all  your  letters 
And  in  the  following  pair  of  sentences: 

I'D   igD   B7$xg:i  o$n   iy  He  paid  for  me 

/ 
V  D   Tg5   C3?$X8:i   D$n   ny  He  paid  before  me 

However,   some  speakers  prefer  the  construction 

"P  D   "iga   ")y!"is   o^xga  Q^n   ly  He  paid  earlier  than  I  did 

,.  ' 

12.  Contrast  "J*  l    |7yDfl"iga     'to  disguise  oneself  which  has  an  inseparable, 

^   / 

unstressed  prefix  from  "|*  t  ]7yozn$5  'to  introduce  oneself,  'to  imagine'  which 

has  a  stressed,  separable  prefix: 

-p  t  7jjDP">s§  "|»x  I  disguise  myself 

/ 

"i$5  "I*  t  7yDP  -px  I  imagine 

13-   1JJIB7  may  also  refer  to  a  summer  camp  for  children.  Some  speakers  may 
avoid  its  use  in  this  context  because  of  the  associations  with  concentration 
camps  which  the  word  acquired  during  World  War  II. 

GRAMMAR 

1.  When  a  possessive  adjective  occurs  before  a  singular  noun  it  has  only  one 
form  regardless  of  the  gender  or  of  the  case  of  the  noun  it  modifies: 

» lie  jro  ,)%o   po  ,"u*p  1-° 
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When  it  modifies  a  plural  noun,  a  possessive  adjective  takes  the  ending  5;  whether 
it  occurs  before  the  noun  it  modifies  or  in  the  predicate: 
pro  ]5JJ=t  njnvp  *t   ,*ijnj*p  yjro 

2.  Possessive  adjectives  which  are  used  in  the  predicate  have  the  same  nomi- 
native endings  as  other  predicate  adjectives  (cf.  pp.  123  and  13l) .  Note, 
however,  that  possessive  adjectives  cannot  be  used  with  the  indefinite  article 
in  the  predicate: 

Tjji,*'7p  8  t'K  P*D  Tp      "    TjJjrD  t*K  0*0  T  p 

57  j ^ *? p  g    t»K   'jida  *n  -         pro   »*k  *7i  taa?  *-i 

o)mL>p  8    t'K  ~[)2.  d^t  -         bj:d   t^k  "jia  d^t 

57 3 ""^p   jprt    jbpo)*!         -       pro  prt   j»*o)»n 

3*  Even  after  a  voiced  consonant,  final  D  is  voiceless:   D)ro  [mayns], 
D3gDT»T3  '  1  [fridaans].  Contrast  this  with  the  [2]  sound  of  final  £  in 
English  mines,  the  Friedmans,  etc. 

k.     The  possessive  is  not  used  with  nouns  denoting  inanimate  objects.  In  such 
cases,  a  construction  with  jis  is  used: 

The  book ' s  cover     "pa  D  p  t  E  p  •? '  n  *  1 
Conversely,   |ib  should  not  be  used  with  animate  nouns:  ill  dhpd,  not 

5.  Even  in  the  case  of  animate  nouns,  the  possessive  is  rarely  used  in  the  plural: 

np*a  oTjij'p  *n  tout  also:   npj»p  »n  |i's*njja*a  *t 
Note  the  possessive  of  svan-^p  [balebos]  'boss,  owner*  tf^an-^p  [balebos] 
(same  pronunciation). 
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6.  Uninflected  Adjectives.  Although  geographical  adjectives  are  not  inflected, 
other  adjectives  which  accompany  them  must  be  inflected  in  the  normal  manner 
according  to  the  gender,  case,  and  number  of  the  noun  they  modify: 

lyns  "iy3gp»iyoB  yj^fl  *i 

7.  Geographical  adjectives  which  do  not  end  in  Tjj-  are  inflected  in  the 
usual  way. 

*?jur   yr*  *?*  1  b  d^t 
oy$B   \  v  *?i3y  ayn 

8.  ...fJ'lK  p'TJDri  p$s  or...  t)*  is  ]orn  is  'to  ride  (-an  .animal)1 . 

9.  Adverbs  Designating  Place.  The  stress  marks  in   piMii  ,  p  ng  and  Tyn& 
are  indicated  here  for  pedagogical  purposes  only.  They  are  never  used  in  writing. 

10.  d")$t  is  an  alternative  form  of   ]D~i$"J. 

Alternate  forms  of   jyjgnand  ]yj$p  axe     Dyjfcsn  and  oyjgi ,  respectively. 

11.  The  words  ] *  nj  n  ,  "lyng  and  p  ng  are  used  with  verbs  of  motion  and  cor- 
respond in  meaning  to  archaic  English  whither ,  hither,  and  thither ;  the  Yiddish 
words  are  not  archaic. 

12.  Use  the  words   jyjgtl  and  jyjfcp  after  a  preposition  regardless  of  the  ac- 
companying verb.  Note  that  (]  )en$T  has  no  special  form  after  a  preposition. 
In  every  case,  these  adverbs  follow  immediately  after  the  preposition: 

fjynipyi  1  d d • a  jjjJLH.  Ill 

.JJLL&2  1211  1  yoi  pyiJ-"i8  »**<  1? 
Note  that  English  usage  permits  us  to  separate  the  preposition  from  the  adverb 

in  translating  the  first  of  these  sentences: 

Where  did  you  come  from? 
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WRITTEN  ASSIGNMENT 
Do  exercises  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F  on  pp.  133  and  13k. 

1.  All  of  the  possessive  adjectives  in  Exercise  A  are  in  the  nominative 
case. 

2.  The  future  tense  has  not  yet  been  discussed.  Will  in  sentence  3  of 
Exercise  F  is   oyii . 
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LESSON  15 
(College  Yiddish,  Lesson  15) 

VOCABULARY 

1.  p^T^itfDiK  'innocent1,  p,i'?iiP  'guilty'.   -DiK  is  a  prefix  meaning 
'un-' ,  'non-' ,  etc. 

2.  Singular   ]ii  g*g, plural  "lyD'a  ya^ytfc. 

3.  The  use  of  "p  t  ]yoi  *?n  is  explained  in  Lesson  29,  p.  271  under  'Dative  of 
Reference.'  The  thing  or  person  dreamed  about  becomes  the  subject  (in  the  nomi- 
native case),  and  the  dreamer  becomes  the  indirect  object  (in  the  dative  case). 

h.     TyDMD  T$p  'corpse'  is  a  noun  derived  from  an  adjective  (i.e.  'dead  one'). 
The  use  of  such  nouns  is  explained  on  p.  177  of  the  text.  The  plural  is  yD""  i  D  *  T  . 

5.  Take  care  to  distinguish  both  in  spelling  and  in  pronunciation  nxiaj  »n  [nevue] 
and  (ni  )nK*2j  y~i    [nevie]  which  is  the  feminine  form  of  K'Sl  Tjp  [novi] . 

6 .  Students  of  Hebrew  should  note  that  n  n y  is  both  a  concrete  and  an  abstract 
noun  in  Yiddish.  It  translates  the  word  'witness(es) '  in  each  of  the  following 
English  sentences:  One  witness  (niTy  Jg)  followed  the  other.  Three  witnesses 

(nnj  :n)  appeared  in  court  today.   'He  bore  witness'   (DA^tyA  nny  D$n  Ty). 

7.  Bote  the  pronunciation  of    }  \  •»  s  .  It  is  homophonous  with  ]  y :  x  . 

8.  Note  the  sequences  tL  and  tf  in   n*  *?B  and  nD'SB.  Be  sure  to  pronounce  them 
without  any  intervening  vowel. 

GRAW4AR 

1.  When  a  verb  consists  of  an  auxiliary  and  an  infinitive  or  past  participle 
(like  the  past  or  future  tenses),  direct  and  indirect  object  pronouns  come  after 
the  auxiliary  verb  (as  tlJiK  in  J§i"i  t^ga  t"m  K  Byii  "»y). 
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Short  adverbs      (t^a  in  the  same  sentence)  can  also  be  placed  after  the 
auxiliary.     The  sentences  below  indicate  that  the  object  pronoun(s)      (  ti  j  i  x    ,  VK 
,  D  y  )    must  precede  any  adverb . 

|sn    tiJix   oyn   ny 

jai  T   T^iU  oyn    ny 

|B11    T^SO.    ttJlK    Dyn    ny 

)sn  d*  3   tayn  ny 

Jain  d<  3    njiK  cayn  ny 

Jan  d»  3   tajrn  oyn  iy 

jan  d»  3   03rn   njiit   tayn  ny 

J3.$t   c»  3   C33rn  vx   oy  tayn   iy 

2.  Future  Tense  of    $T    t'X.     Review  the  present  tense  of     $1    t»x    (p.   38), 
its  infinitive  (pp.  76-77)  and  its  past  tense  (p.  81+).     Note  that  in  all  tenses, 

except  the  present,     $n     is  omitted. 

/ 

3.  The  meaning  of  the  present  tense  was  explained  in  p.  56  of  the  text.  A 

new  meaning  is  discussed  on  pp.  lUO-lUl. 

WRITTEN  ASSIGNMENT 

Do  exercises  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H  on  pp.  lUl-lU2. 
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LESSON  16 
(Review  and  Sample  Examination) 


1.  Review  of  College  Yiddish  1-15 

VOCABULARY 

Review  the  vocabulary  lists  in  Chapters  1  -  15  of  the  text.  The  starred 
words  should  be  part  of  your  active  vocabulary  and  you  should  be  sure  that 
you  understand  all  the  remaining  words  as  well.  If  you  look  up  so»e  of 
these  words  in  the  Modern  English-Yiddish  Yiddish-English  Dictionary  (see 
the  Introduction  to  the  Study  Guide)  you  will  discover  that  many  of  them 
have  additional  meanings.  Increase  your  active  vocabulary  by  learning  the 
idioms  and  expressions  in  which  they  occur. 

READING  SELECTIONS 

Practice  reading  aloud.  Listen  to  the  accompanying  record  and  check 
your  pronunciation  and  sentence  intonation.  Perhaps  you  can  record  your 
own  readings  and  compare  them  to  the  readings  on  the  record.  You  should 
be  able  to  read  and  translate  all  the  reading  selections  in  Chapters  1  -  15« 

GRAMMAR 

Refer  to  the  Synopsis  of  Grammar  on  pp.  303  -  333.  It  summarizes 
the  grammar  of  the  entire  textbook  and  it  may  help  you  review  the  materials 
that  you  have  learned.  Be  sure  you  are  familiar  with  every  point  in  the 
grammar  of  Chapters  1-15. 

EXERCISES 

Practice  doing  the  exercises  in  Chapters  1-15  without  reference  to 
your  notes,  to  the  Study  Guide,  or  to  the  rest  of  the  text.  You  should 
be  able  to  do  all  the  exercises  in  this  way. 
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2.  Sample  Examination 

The  final  examination  will  consist  of  questions  and  problems  similar 
to  the  textbook  exercises:  translation  from  English  to  Yiddish;  transla- 
tion from  Yiddish  to  English;  questions  based  on  a  reading  selection;  a 
short  composition. 

A.  Translate  into  Yiddish: 

1.  Over  six  million  Jews  live  in  the  United  States. 

2.  Canada  is  a  very  large  country. 

3.  Moyshe  sees  this  child  near  the  same  house  every  day. 

*f.  People  say  that  the  doctor  is  at  home  every  afternoon  (=  every 
day  in  the  afternoon). 

5.  We  have  a  new  blackboard  in  school.  It  is  in  the  other  room. 

6.  What  is  your  name?   (to  a  child) ;  What  is  your  name?   (to  an 
adult). 

7.  Let's  see  what  Sore  is  doing  today. 

8.  Yes,  we  wrote  them,  but  they  did  not  get  the  letters  which 
we  sent  them. 

9.  In  many  schools  Jewish  history  is  also  studied. 

10.  We  are  asked  to  be  silent. 

11.  I  don't  know  whether  I  know  enough  Yiddish. 

12.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Berg.  How  are  you? 

13.  I  am  waiting  for  Rifke. 

Ik,     This  child  always  hides  or  runs  away. 

15.  I  understand  Yiddish,  but  my  friendtddesn't* 

B.  Translate  into  English  the  first  two  paragraphs  of  the  Reading 
Selection  in  Lesson  Ik   of  the  text. 
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C.  Answer  in  Yiddish  the  "Questions"  about  the  Reading  Selection  in 
Lesson  Ik   (p.  130). 

D.  Write  a  composition  in  Yiddish  of  not  less  than  100  words  about  your 
family. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN-EXTENSION 
INDEPENDENT  STUDY 


DIRECTIONS  FOR   FINAL  EXAMINATION 


1.  A  final  examination  in  a  course  is  required  whenever  a  student  wishes  University  of  Wisconsin— Exten- 
sion to  issue  a  certificate  of  completion  or  an  official  transcript.  This  applies  to  university  courses, 
continuing  education  courses,  and  high  school  courses.  Students  who  are  not  sure  whether  they  will 
request  University  of  Wisconsin— Extension  to  issue  a  statement  regarding  their  work  at  some  future 
date  are  urged  to  take  the  final  examination. 

2.  The  examination  may  be  taken  under  the  following  regulations: 

(a)  A  student  may  take  the  examination  at  the  Independent  Study  office  of  University  of  Wisconsin- 
Extension  at  Madison,  at  any  University  of  Wisconsin  campus,  or  at  an  Extension  county  office. 

(b)  A  student  working  for  high  school  credit  may  take  the  examination  under  the  supervision  of  the 
principal  of  the  high  school  where  he  hopes  to  apply  the  credit,  or  some  person  specially  desig- 
nated for  that  purpose  by  the  principal.    The  principal's  designation  must  be  in  writing. 

(c)  A  student  working  for  teacher  certificate  credit  may  take  the  examination  under  the  supervision  of 
a  superintendent  of  schools  or  of  some  person  specially  designated  by  the  superintendent  for  that 
purpose  (his  designation  must  be  in  writing),  or  under  the  conditions  set  forth  in  2(a)  or  (e). 

(d)  A  student  working  for  credit  at  any  college  or  university  other  than  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
should  take  the  examination  under  the  supervision  of  the  registrar  of  the  institution  where  he  hopes 
to  apply  the  credit,  or  under  the  conditions  set  forth  in  2(a)  or  (e). 

(e)  A  student  working  for  University  of  Wisconsin  credit  may  take  the  examination  under  the  supervision 
of  a  superintendent  of  schools,  a  senior  high  school  principal,  a  vocational  school  director,  or  the 
registrar  of  a  recognized  college  or  university. 

(f)  A  student  in  continuing  education  courses  who  desires  a  University  of  Wisconsin— Extension  certif- 
icate, and  who  cannot  take  the  examination  at  one  of  the  offices  listed  in  2(a)  above,  may  take  it 
under  the  supervision  of  some  responsible  person  who  will  agree  to  conduct  it  according  to  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin— Extension  regulations.  He  should  submit  a  list  of  two  or  more  names— preferably 
as  suggested  in  (b),  (c),  or  (e).  University  of  Wisconsin— Extension  reserves  the  right  to  reject  the 
name  of  any  person  suggested  and  to  require  another  selection,  or  to  make  its  own  selection. 

(g)  A  student  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  may  take  the  final  examination  under  the  super- 
vision of  his  education  officer. 

(h)  A  foreign  student  should  make  arrangements  for  an  educational  official  in  his  area  or  a  member  of  a 
U.S.  Embassy  staff  to  proctor  his  examination. 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  FINAL  EXAMINATION 

3.  The  University  makes  no  provision  for  payment  for  the  services    of  a  proctor. 

4.  The  examination  should  be  requested  within  30  days  after  the  return  of  the  last  corrected  assignment 
or  before  the  expiration  date  of  the  course,  whichever  is  sooner. 

5.  Before  being  allowed  to  take  the  final  examination,  a  student  must  have  a  grade  on  every  written  as- 
signment. If  he  has  an  incomplete  on  any  assignment,  that  assignment  must  be  resubmitted  for  grading. 

6.  The  student  will  be  notified  when  the  examination  has  been  sent  to  his  proctor  or  is  ready  at  the  Inde- 
pendent Study  office.  He  should  not  make  an  appearance  to  write  his  examination  until  he  has  received 
this  notification.  The  examination  questions,  and  also  the  paper  upon  which  the  examination  is  written, 
will  be  supplied  by  University  of  Wisconsin— Extension  through  the  proctor  of  the  examination. 


A  student  who  is  taking  a  course  for  college,  university,  or  teacher  certificate  credit  may  request  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin— Extension  to  issue  a  transcript  at  any  time  after  the  course  is  completed.  Both 
college  and  high  school  record  offices  require  a  transcript.  However,  transcripts  for  high  school  cred- 
its are  automatically  sent  to  the  principal  of  the  high  school  where  the  credit  is  to  be  applied,  and  the 
students  seeking  such  credit  need  not  request  a  transcript. 

A  certificate  of  completion  will  be  issued  upon  request  for  courses  not  offering  credit.  Certificates  of 
completion  can  be  issued  upon  request  for  courses  taken  for  high  school  or  college  credit. 

Students  who  wish  to  have  a  transcript  or  certificate  of  completion  issued  at  the  successful  completion 
of  the  final  examination  should  fill  in  page    62b. 
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REQUEST  FOR  FINAL  EXAMINATION 


Name  of  Student Date 

Street  Address  or  P.O.  Box  Number 


City State ZIP  Code. 

Course  in  which  examination  is  desired Yiddish    101 


Purpose  for  which  course  was  taken. 


(University  credit,   teacher  certificate  credit,  high  school  credit,  no  credit) 

Have  you  submitted  all  of  the  assignments?  1   Yes  ]    No 

Suggested  names  of  proctor  of  final  examination,  as  described  in  item  2,  first  page  of  directions  (be  sure 
to  make  arrangements  with  the  proctor  before  submitting  this  form): 

Name . , 

Street  Address  or  P.O.  Box  Number 


City State ZIP  Code  . 

Title  or  Rank 


Name. 


Street  Address  or  P.O.  Box  Number 


City State ZIP  Code. 

Title  or  Rank 


NOTE:  This  form  is  to  be  detached  and  mailed  directly  to  Independent  Study,  University  of  Wisconsin- 
Extension,  432  North  Lake  Street,  Madison,  Wisconsin  53706,  so  that  it  may  receive  prompt  atten- 
tion.   It  is  not  to  be  included  with  an  assignment. 
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To  be  detached  and  mailed  to  Independent  Study, 

University  of  Wisconsin— Extension 
432  North  Lake  Street,  Madison,  Wisconsin  53706 

REQUEST  FOR  TRANSCRIPT  OF  CREDITS1 


College  credits  earned  will  be  transferred  either  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  or  the  Records 
Office  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  or  to  other  educational  institutions  upon  completion  of  the 
following  form.  Transcripts  of  high  school  credits  are  automatically  sent  to  the  principal  of  the  high 
school  where  the  credit  is  to  be  applied.    Students  earning  such  credit  need  not  fill  in  this  form. 

Name  Date  


Address ZIP  Code 

Course  for  which  transcript  is  desired 


Dates   of  enrollment  and  completion  of  course 

Transcript  to  be  sent  to  

Address  


($1.00  will  be  charged  for  each  transcript  requested.) 

In  order  to  have  credits  earned  during  a  summer  or  vacation  period  transferred  to  the  Office  of 
Admissions  or  the  Records  Office  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  time  for  registration,  the  student 
must  complete  his  work,  including  the  examination,  at  least  two  weeks  preceding  the  opening  of  a 
semester.  In  making  out  semester  programs,  students  whose  credits  have  not  been  transferred  may 
ask  their  advisors  to  telephone  the  Extension  Records  Office  to  verify  course  completions. 


REQUEST  FOR  CERTIFICATE  OF  COMPLETION 


Certificates  of  completion  are  issued  upon  request  for  successfully  completed  courses  not  carry- 
ing high  school  or  university  credit.  A  course  is  considered  successfully  completed  when  the  stu- 
dent earns  a  passing  grade  on  the  final  examination.  Persons  desiring  such  a  certificate  should 
complete  and  return  the  following  form: 

Name  Date  


Address  . ZIP  Code 

Course  for  which  certificate  is  desired 


Dates  of  enrollment  and  completion  of  course 
Certificate  to  be  sent  to 


Address  

(SI. 00  will  be  charged  for  all  additional  certificates.) 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN-EXTENSION 
Application    for    Enrollment    in    Independent   Study 

PRINT  INFORMATION       INCOMPLETE   APPLICATION  WILL  BE  RETURNED. 


Mr. 

Mrs. 

Miss 


first  name 


iddle  initial 


maiden  name 


Mai  I  Address: 


zip  code 


Permanent  Address:     street 


city 


zip  code 


county 


(      )    Check  if  you  want  original  materials  sent  AIR  MAIL.    Student  will  be  billed  sepa- 
rately for  this  service. 

(      )    Check  if  you  want  your  corrected  assignments  returned  AIR  MAIL.     Consult  Bulletin 
for  charges  and  include  with  remittance. 

(      )    Check  if  you  wish  to  purchase  texts  from  Independent  Study.     Cost  of  texts  not  in- 
cluded in  course  fee.     Consult  Bulletin  for  prices. 


(Circle  last  year  of  school  completed) 
HIGH  SCHOOL                     7       8       9 
COLLEGE                           1       2       3 
VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL     Yes 

10 

4 

No 

11 
5 

12 
6 

i 

Social    Securi  ty  No. 

1 

Year  of  Birth 

Occupation 

* 


Do  not  write  here 


Reg.  No. 
Date 


Course  Fee. 


Texts  and  Materials. 


Partial  Payment  Fee. 

Registration  Fee 

A.M.  Lessons 

A.M.  Materials 

Total 


Amount  Received . 
Bal.  Due 

Refund 


Instr.  Approval  &  Date. 


COURSE: 

department  (e.g.    English)  course  number  course  title  number  of  credits 

PREREQUISITES:    What  courses  (high  school,  vocational  school,  or  college)  have  you  completed  that  are  direct  preparation  for 
the  course  for  which  you  are  now  applying?     (Students  applying  for  courses  in  mathematics  or  engineering  must  list  ALL  previous 
training  in  mathematics  and  science.) 

name  of  course  grade  rec'd 


sem.   in  high  school 


sem.  in  col  lege 


other 


Circle  the  statement  which  most  accurately  describes  your  reason  for  engaging  in  Independent  Study  at  this  time. 


(0)  Professional  or  vocational  advancement    (Noncredit) 

(1)  Teacher's  Certificate 

(2)  Univ.  of  Wisconsin  —  Extension  Certificate 

(3)  High  School  credit 

(4)  College  entrance  requirement 

(5)  Univ.  of  Wisconsin  credit  (only  for  students  who  have 
been  admitted  to   the    Univ.  of  Wisconsin) 


(6)  Deferred  Univ.  of  Wisconsin  Credit  (Credit  to  be  granted 
after  student  has  been  accepted  for  admission  to 
residence  work  by  the  Office  of  Admissions.) 

(7)  Credit  at  another  college  


(name  and   location) 


(8)   Other  (Please  specify) 


If  you  are  meeting  a  credit  deadline,  please  give  deadline  date 

Have  you  previously  enrolled  in  a  University  of  Wisconsin  correspondence  course?    (    )    Yes     (    )    No 

HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS:     Please  ignore  the  remainder  of  this  side  and  complete  the  reverse  side  of  this  form. 

Other  enrollees  complete  this  side  only. 

Are  you  in  good  standing  at  the  College  or  University  you  last  attended?    (    )    Yes    (    )    No 

Have  you  attended    the    University  of  Wisconsin  in  Madison,   in  Milwaukee,  or  in  one  of  the  other  University  Campuses? 

(      )  Yes     (      )    No 

Have  you  previously  enrolled  in  a  University  of  Wisconsin — Extension  Class?    (    )    Yes    (    )    No 

SCHOOL  ATTENDED  (high  school,  vocational  school,  college) 

name  location  from  to  diploma  or  degree 


19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

In  signing  this  application  I  agree  to  abide  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  Independent  Study  as  set  doWn  in  the  current  bulletin. 


signatu 


dote  signature 

ATTACH   REMITTANCE   AND  MAIL   TO:     University   of  Wisconsin-Extension,   227   Extension    Building,   432  North   Lake  Street,   Madison,   Wisconsii 
53706.     (Make  checks   payable   to   University  of  Wiscons  in  — Extension.) 


FOR    HIGH    SCHOOL    ENROLLEES    ONLY 

Name  and  address  of  High  School   in  which  credit  is  to  be  earned. 


To  the  High  School   Principal 

1.  Is  the  student's  correspondence  work  to  be  supervised  by  the  principal  or 

by  a  member  of  the  school   faculty?  Yes  No 

2.  Will  this  course  be  a  part  of  the  16  units  required  for  graduation?  Yes  No 

3.  Do  you  wish  to  have  textbooks  supplied  by   Extension?  Yes  No 

4.  To  whom  should  material  be  sent?  

5.  If  the  student  is  meeting  a  credit  deadline,  please  give  deadline  date. 

6.  The  following  information  is  NECESSARY  for  departmental    approval. 
Please  give  all  data  available. 

IQ  Percentile Class  rank Grade  Average  

7.  Special  remarks: 


Approved  for  billing  by  Board  of  Education                                      Approved  for  credit 
School  


High  School    Principal 


Signature  Date 

Prin.,   Supt.,  or  Dir. 


Ma  i  I  to 


UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN-EXTENSION 

227  Extension  Building 

432  North  Lake  Street 

Madison,  Wisconsin  53706 


WHEN  YOU  HAVE  FINISHED  THI5  COURSE  .  .  . 

.  .  .  THERE  ARE  OVER  400  MORE! 

There  are  high  school  or  college-level  courses  which  may  be  taken  for  credit  toward  a  diploma 
or  a  degree— languages,  math,  history,  or  English,  for  instance— a  great  variety  of  academic  sub- 
jects. 

There  are  noncredit  courses  for  adults  interested  in  further  study  and  self-improvement  in  their 
chosen  professional  or  vocational  fields— office  management,  real  estate  law,  mechanical  draw- 
ing, library  administration— you  name  it,  we  may  have  it. 

Or,  if  you're  just  one  of  those  who  wants  to  stretch  mentally,  who  learns  for  the  joy  of  learning, 
you  can  pick  any  course  that  appeals  to  you  and  take  it  just  because  you've  always  wanted  to- 
biblical  archaeology,  poetry,  creative  writing,  philosophy— the  Independent  Study  Bulletin  is 
packed  with  educational  adventures. 

Consult  the  Bulletin  for  ideas  on  what  to  study  next.  For  advice  or  help  in  making  your  choice, 
write  the  Adviser  to  Students,  215  Extension  Building,  432  North  Lake  Street,  Madison,  Wiscon- 
sin 53706.  When  you  have  made  a  selection,  use  the  application  form  provided  here,  or  write  for 
additional  forms. 


